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Ghe Madonna della Genda 


From the painting by Raphael in the Pinacothek, Munich. 


Mary, to thee the heart was given He seized the world with tender might 
For infant hand to hold, By making thee His own 
And clasp thus, an eternal heaven, Thee, lowly queen. whose heavenly height 


The great earth in its fold. Was to thyself unknown. 


Editorial otes 


At last a welcome breath of realism has cleared away some of the smoke-screen 
ef verbiage that has enshrouded European affairs since Italy commenced her 
Abyssinian campaign. The futility of “economic sanctions ” 
The Failure has now been fully realised, and the nations appear to be just 
of as eager to end “ sanctions ’’ now, as they were to impose them 
“ Sanctions.”” a few months ago. The English Foreign Secretary has made a 
complete volte face, and has reversed his former policy. _ This 
manoeuvre has met with a mixed reception from his bewildered followers. Some 
declare it to be the essence of high statesmanship, and applaud his open 
repudiation of a tactical blunder of the first magnitude. Others deride it as 
abject cowardice, a shameless retreat from an impossible situation. It is difficult 
to see what else could have been done. Mussolini had called Mr. Eden’s bluff, 
and, with stronger cards in his hand, had triumphed. Will the matter end here 
or is it only the end of the first round? Upon the answer to that question hangs 
a future fraught with dire possibilities. The irrefutable logic of history points 
to a coming conflict for the mastery of the Mediterranean. An alliance between 
Italy, Germany and Britain may yet stave off the conflict, and at the moment 
events are shaping towards such a conclusion. But it will take a great deal to 
calm Italian public opinion, already exacerbated by Britain’s attitude ; whilst 
a noisy minority in Britain are still vocal in their shrill and stupid denunciation 
of what they style “Italian imperialism.” 
* % * * * 
THERE is something both futile and fantastic in the amount of windy rhetoric 
put forth to elicit sympathy for Abyssinia. The wonder is, as a writer in The 
Tablet well remarked, not that Abyssinia has ceased to exist, 
Facing but that it ever existed at all. The fixing of its boundaries was 
the of comparatively recent date; and indeed in some places no 
Reality. effective delimitation had taken place. That Abyssinia should 
ever have been admitted to the League of Nations was a mistake, 
as no definite undertaking was given to introduce long-overdue internal reforms, 
and no attempt was made to establish even a minimum of civilised amenities. 
The Powers had already tacitly agreed that it was Italy’s job to look after 
Abyssinia ; and when all other means had failed, and Italy felt herself in a position 
to do so with security, the ultimate annexation of Abyssinia was only a matter 
of time. The whole episode has demonstrated the inherent weakness of the 
League of Nations.as at present constituted. For a while there was real danger 
that it would precipitate a great war in order to stop a little one, a state of affairs 
that would be comic were it not so tragic. Fortunately, sound commonsense 
prevailed over an insane idealism, but the event has robbed the League of what 
little prestige it ever possessed. As an arena for speeches, as a clearing-house 
for international ideas, and as a harmless hobby for otherwise idle busybodies, 
the League of Nations is an excellent institution. But as an effective instrument 
for the prevention of hostilities its value is nil. ; 
* * * * * 
THE success of the extreme left-wing Parties in France has been a notable triumph 
for the Communist policy of the “ United Front.” In M. Blum, France now has 
its first Socialist Premier, hoisted into office by an alliance with 


France the Communists. Remembering the controversy that enlivened. 
Goes the pages of The Cross a couple of years ago anent the strange 
Red. alliance between Judaism and Communism, it may be well to 


note here that M. Blum is also a Jew! At the time when he 
took over the reins of office, the omens could scarcely have been less propitious. 
A veritable wave of strikes had passed over France from North to South; 
hundreds of thousands of workers had occupied the factories and workshops 


. 
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on approved Soviet methods, and had initiated the strange phenomenon of the 
“ stay-in” strike. M. Blum, having hastily organised his Cabinet, drafted 
measures to relieve the situation. Victory went to the strikers all along the 
line, and the employers had to make the best of a bad job, as the emergency 
decrees of the Cabinet had the force of law. What does the future hold for 
France? The secularist policy and the godless education schemes of 1904 are 
now producing a rich harvest—a proletariat ripe for revolution, because deprived 
of spiritual ideals. Add to this the acute shortage of clergy, becoming worse 
each year, and even the most unobservant may see how easy it would be for 
France to slide down the slippery slope into the revolutionary morass. Every 
friend of France will pray that such a catastrophe may never come to pass. 
* a * * * 


To everyone with even a nodding acquaintance with current English literature, 
the death of Mr. G. K. Chesterton came with the shock of a personal loss. One 
- of the most gifted men of the age, he was also one of the most 
Death beloved, and the noble tributes paid to his genius from the most 
of diverse sources are but a small measure of the immense popularity 
G.K.C, he had won. In almost every department of literature he had 
achieved an acknowledged pre-eminence. His fame as a poet 
would be secure, if the magnificent ‘‘ Lepanto ” had been the only thing he wrote ; 
and he produced notable poetry with such a passionate prodigality that he 
touched the sublime more frequently than other men attain the mediocre. In 
essays and belles lettres, he was in the great classical tradition of English literature, 
to which he brought gifts peculiarly his own, robust commonsense, an infectious 
good humour, an instinct for truth and a gift of self-expression that amounted 
to genius. Even in the more familiar level of the detective-story and the novel, 
his ever-busy pen brought endless delight to thousands whom he never knew. 
But it was in controversy that he excelled, and it is here that his loss is felt most 
keenly. To the cause of the Church he devoted all the mighty force of his genius, 
and he dealt resounding blows at the quack remedies recommended by pedlars 
of muddled thoughts for the curing of the ills of humanity. Characteristically, 
he numbered amongst his personal friends many of those publicists whom he 
had attacked and routed in controversy. Truly a great man, his memory will 
be imperishable; and whilst to-day we mourn his loss, we can still rejoice that 
we have known in him one of the most human and generous spirits of the age. 
* * * * * 


THE disorders in Palestine have steadily increased during the past few weeks 
to such an extent that a state of open warfare now exists between the Arab 
inhabitants and the troops of the mandatory Power. Reinforce- 

Arab ments have been hurriedly sent from Egypt, until the present 
against strength of almost three Brigades has been reached; yet even 
Jew. this has proved quite insufficient to cope with the situation. 
Ambushes of convoys, bombing attacks, strikes and minor riots 

are of almost daily occurrence, and in many ways the situation is reminiscent 
of Ireland in the “troubled times” of 1920-21. In Palestine, the fundamental 
cause of the trouble is the mutual antagonism of Arab and Jew. Both parties 
feel that they are right, and neither is disposed to yield to its opponent. In the 
early years of the War, Britain pledged herself to establish an Arab State in 
Palestine, in return for urgently-needed armed resistance to the Turkish armies 
which threatened the Suez Canal. Later, in 1917, apparently oblivious of this 
prior undertaking, Lord Balfour issued his famous declaration, promising that 
after the War, Britain would lend’ her aid to establish a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. Relying on this promise, Jewish immigration on a large scale has 
taken place, to such an extent indeed, that the Arabs feel that they are in danger 
of being permanently ousted from a land which they have occupied for centuries, 
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and which had been promised to them in peaceful possession. A Royal Com- 
mission has been promised to investigate Arab grievances, but it will not com- 
mence its session until some measure of peace has been restored in Palestine. 
But the Arab is a doughty fighter—and at the moment of writing the prospect 
of peace is an extremely unlikely one. 
* * * * * 
THE average newspaper-reader is little moved by reports of sporadic fighting 
between Chinese War-lords. During the past month, the semi-autonomous 
Canton Government launched a fiery ultimatum against Japan, 
Trouble and ordered its troops to march Northwards. A civil war appeared 
in imminent, as the way was barred by the troops of the Central 
China. Government, sent by Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek from Nanking. 
With considerable adroitness, the Marshal’s troops  out- 
manoeuvred their adversaries and secured a bloodless victory. It all seems 
so remote from these countries, that little interest has been taken in it. Yet 
the heading “ Government Troops March into Hunan”’ has more than a passing 
interest for us, for it is in the Province of Hunan that Americam Passionists are 
working in the Vicariate-Apostolic of Yuanling. Not once but many times have 
their apostolic labours been interrupted by war-like incursions of marauding 
armies. Many cities of the Vicariate have undergone the rigours of siege, and 
on more than one occasion the missionaries have been in peril of their lives, either 
from the beleagured garrison or from the invading troops. Missionary work, 
difficult at the best of times, becomes almost an impossibility when a whole 
countryside is in flight under the threat of war and pillage. Onlv men of super- 
human courage and supernatural strength could withstand the strain of such 
continual anxiety. From the fact that no news has come through regarding 
the Passionist missionaries in the war-zone, we may conclude that they are safe 
for the moment. May we request our readers to pray earnestly that Providence 
. will continue to protect them amidst so many dangers ? 
* * * * 


We have been requested to give our readers some information regarding a recent 
Press report which stated that 276 members of a religious order had been brought 
to trial at Coblenz and had been convicted of “ immoral practices.” 
Propaganda On the face of it, this absurd canard scarcely merits denial ; such 
from a horrible invention is obviously and manifestly false, not only 
Germany. upon account of the extraordinary number of persons “ convicted,” 
but also on account of the vileness of the crimes attributed to 
them. In this instance, there is definite proof that the whole thing is a 
“frame-up,”’ a fake devised by unscrupulous officials in an effort to discredit 
the clergy and the Church. Prince Hubertus Lowenstein, in an interview given 
to America, exposed this plot to calumniate the clergy. Faked photographs 
were prepared. beforehand ; false witnesses were suborned and told what evidence 
was required of them; and the whole affair was entrusted to the Ministry of 
Propaganda! A German public official has declared: ‘‘ We do not want to 
create martyrs but criminals ’—and the trumped-up charges against innocent 
men are an example of Nazi methods. To make matters worse, no defence is 
allowed and no version of the trial published, save the official version. No 
credence should be given to such clumsy and obviously false reports of scandalous 
crimes attributed to innocent and honourable men. An editorial in The Universe 
summarises the case well. “ Having this kind of thing in view, and remembering 
that suspiciously similar cases are being launched against quite different indi- 
viduals in quite different parts of the country, we decline to believe that the 
coincidence is so actual as we are asked to believe. Moreover, suspicion is 
strongly confirmed when it is seen that such coincidence arrives at just’ the 
moment most convenient to the Government, when it wants to fortify its case 
against Catholic resistance to its unjust demands.” 
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seal All have heard of the holy life of 

Fr. Charles during the years he 
of 7 C: Charles spent at Mount Argus, Dublin. 
But few know aught of his home 
and his early years. This article 
tells you of the boyhood of Ir. 
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REV. FR. CHRISTOPHER, C.P. “hares 


HEN the statesmen of 
VG Europe met at Vienna 

in 1814 to rearrange the 
map of Europe, they assigned 
that piece of territory lying east 
of the Meuse, and known as the 
Duchy of Limburg, to the new 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Thus it came about that Andrew. 
Houban—later known as Fr. 
Charles, of Mount Argus—was 
born a Netherlander. Munster- 
geleen, his birthplace, was a 
town of little importance, situate 
on the bank of the River Geleen 
from which it took its name. 
sy Only the narrow strip of the 
river separated the homesteads 
of the Houban and the Luyten 
families. The Houbans owned a 
small mill: the Luytens were 
farmers in a small way. The 
only boy of the Luyten family 
had gone away to join a Religious 
Order, leaving the magagement 
and prospective ownership of the 
farm to his only sister, Johanna. 
The miller had but one son, who 
had been given in baptism the 
names Peter Andrew, but who 


en ee a an cakad was generally called—after the 
eae Dutch fashion—by his second 
Foto: ** Katholieke Illustratie,’ Haarlem, Holland. name. Things fell out as Provi- 


dence would seem to have arranged; and no one in Munstergeleen could have 
been much surprised when the miller’s son took to wife, Johanna, his neighbour’s 
daughter. 

That was some time in the year 1816, when Europe was still discussing the 
“Hundred Days” and Waterloo. Travellers from the south, many of them 
war-worn veterans, were still regaling the villagers of Munstergeleen with varied 
and vivid accounts of the battle which had laid Napoleon’s ghost; and every 
post brought vague disturbing rumours of new treaties and territorial re-adjust- 
ments, For centuries, the Duchy of Limburg had been a pawn in the political 
game. It had belonged in turn to Spain and Austria; twenty years before, it 
had been over-run by the Armies of the Revolution; later, it had been made 
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part of the Kingdom of Holland under Louis Bonaparte: and finally, after the 
abdication of Louis, annexed to the French Empire. Now, that Napoleon’s 
Empire was at an end, its fate was once more in the balance. 

There were rumours that the Duchy was to form part of the new Kingdom 
of the Netherlands; and these rumours alarmed the people of Limburg. They 
had many reasons to distrust and dislike the people whom the Congress of 
Vienna had assigned them as compatriots. By tradition and temperament, they 
belonged to the south rather than to the north * €ven geographically, the gently 
sloping hills, wooded valleys, and brightly-coloured landscapes of Limburg claimed 
alliance with the “sunny south,” rather than with the flat, foggy distances of 
Holland. But the issue which gave the Limburghers most reason for alarm 
was that of religion. Ever since the Faith had been first preached there by an 


century, Limburg had been con- 
stantly and staunchly Catholic : 
whilst the House of Orange, and 
the people of Holland generally 
were violently Calvinist, and 
notoriously intolerant of the Old 
Faith. After’a period of anxiety, 
the Limburghers forgot their 
fears. The House of Orange 
showed itself more tolerant in 
religious matters than had been 
expected ; and in the course of 
time, Limburg became, and has 
since remained, resolutely Dutch 
in sympathy and allegiance. 

It was during these years of 
anxiety and change that Andrew 

Houban and his wife began the 
<— ‘ j making of their home. They 

: a were well suited to the task and 
to one another. Andrew was a 

quiet, hard-working man, serious 

and even stern in manner, con- 
scientious to the point of scrupu- 
losity in his business transactions, 
_| charitable to the poor, and deeply 
religious. Johanna, his wife, was 
of a kindred spirit, sensible and 
kind-hearted, though a. little 
inclined towards rigorism in reli- 
gious matters. Typical of her is 

an answer made to her niece, a 

nun, who had offered to nurse 
ROOM IN WHICH FATHER CHARLES was Born, [er during an Hes xc Ly, 

Now turned into an oratory. where you are she wrote, 
Foto: “ Katholieke Tllustratie,” Haarlem, Holland. “ those who enter a convent 
should stay in it!” 

There were ten children born to them, the fourth of whom was to become 
famous as Father Charles of Mount Argus. He was born on the llth of 
December, 1821, and was baptised on the same day in the parish church of 
Munstergeleen. This latter fact, recorded in the parochial registers, is highly 
significant. It is characteristic of the intensely religious atmosphere in which 
Andrew Houban, as he was then known, was to pass his early years. 
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His parents were people of deep and simple faith, for whom God and the 
spiritual world were as real as the world they saw about them. From the fact 
that so little was known about them, it would seem that they lived very much 
to themselves. Although regarded as a family of some social standing in 
Munstergeleen, they were not wealthy. The produce of their small farm and 
their earnings from the mill were little enough to keep their large family ; and 
what little could be spared had to be put away to provide against the “ bad 
season’ and the “ gale-day.” Their home-life was simple, and filled with work 
and prayer. In addition to the daily round of labours which must be done about 
every farm-house, and the particular work which each season brings, there was 
also the working of the mill to occupy them during the winter months. There 
were few idle moments in their days: but always, no matter how busy they 


THE MILL OF MUNSTERGELEEN: BIRTHPLACE OF FATHER CHARLES. 
On the left is the Mill itself; upper right the inscription at the entrance to the mill; 
lower right, the entrance. 


Foto; “ Katholieke Illustratie,’ Haarlem, Holland. 


might be, there was time for prayer. Each morning, before the work of the day 
began, the family assembled for their prayers, and again at night, they gathered 
around Our Lady’s Shrine to recite the family Rosary. 

In this atmosphere of prayer and simplicity, the days of Andrew’s childhood 
passed without event. He grew up a quiet, thoughtful boy, extremely shy and 
reserved in his manner. Altogether, he would seem to have been a rather 
sninteresting hoy. We look in vain for some little anecdote, some childish saying 
er prank, such as usually enshrine the memory of childhood. Those who knew 
Sim as a boy could exhaust their remembrance of him in a few short sentences. 
~ We only know that he was a gentle, upright and pious youth, who lived a holy 
end retired life. He gave to others the impression of being extremely shy. As 
Sar as externals go, he lived the ordinary life of the ordinary Limburg boy ; 
sething abnormal or strange was noticeable in him, save that he was exceptionally 
pious.” The members of his own family have little more to tell, “He was a 
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quiet, sensible boy, who never took part in play, not even in his family circle.’ 
They hasten to assure us, however, that he was in no way eccentric or morose 
in his manner. “ He was of a pleasant friendly disposition, and, although never 
frivolous or talkative, was always bright and cheerful in the family circle.” 

Although he was regarded by all who knew him as “ exceptionally pious,” 
it was not until he had reached his fourteenth year that he was permitted to make 
his First Communion. This was in accordance with the strict and somewhat 
Jansenistic notions which then prevailed, and which found a spirited supporter 
in the man who was then parish priest of Munstergeleen, Father Christian 
Delahaye. This good priest, who played such a large part in the formation of 
Andrew’s soul, seems to have been something of a character. He had most of 
the qualities attributed to our typical Irish Soggarth, “ Father O'Flynn.” When 
the gentler arts of persuasian failed, he did not hesitate to have recourse to 
harsher methods, and would help “the lazy ones on with the stick.” “I will 
bring my parishioners to heaven,” he used to say, “ even if I have to drag them 
there. by the hair of the head.” His preaching was in keeping with his manner. 
He preached long and often, and nearly always on the Eternal Truths, which he 
expounded in forceful and vivid language. These sermons were long remembered. 
by the people of Munstergeleen, and no doubt, made a deep impression on the 
sensitive soul of young Andrew Houban. It was while listening to these sermons, 
we may suppose, that he obtained that vivid and intense realisation of the 
Eternal Truths which was to be, in later years, the characteristic of his piety. 

Soon after he made his First Communion came a critical period in Andrew’s 
life. He had now outgrown the village school, and some decision had to be made 
about his future. For some time, it had been manifest to all who knew him 
that he had set his heart on becoming a priest. His parents, though secretly 
and devoutly approving of their son’s desire, hesitated to give him any sign of 
encouragement ; for Andrew was slow-witted, and his school reports were anything 
but encouraging. They consulted Father Delahaye, who set their doubts at 
rest in a few words which time proved to be prophetic. Putting his hand.on 
Andrew’s head, he said: “This boy will become great.” 

Truly time has justified the judgment of good Father Delahaye. But even 
he could scarcely then have discerned all that Providence had in store for his 
young visitor. He could hardly have foreseen that the name of Fr. Charles 
Houban would be held in veneration by the people of a far-distant land, that 
his reputation for great holiness of life would increase and extend after his death, 
that his grave would become a place of pilgrimage, where spiritual and temporal 
favours would be sought—and perchance granted—through his intercession. 
Yet all these things have indeed come to pass, and under the Providence of God, 
they may prove to be but the promise of greater things to come. For the 
“Cause” of the Beatification of Fr. Charles is already well advanced, and if the 
Church should deem him worthy of being raised to the honours of the altar, the 
lustre of a new Beatus will shed imperishable glory upon Holland, the land which 
gave him birth, and upon Ireland, the land which was the chief scene of his labours, 
and which received his precious remains after death. 
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Cause of father Charles 

The Cause of Father Charles is about to enter upon a very important stage. His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI has issued a Decree, in virtue of which Remissorial Letters have been granted 
for the opening of the Apostolic Process. Official notice has been sent to the Vice-Postulator 
that all the necessary documents have been forwarded to this country and to Holland by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. As the enquiry will investigate the reputation for sanctity of 
the Servant of God and consider the heroicity of his virtues, as well as miracles said to have 
been wrought by him both during his lifetime and after his death, all who know of any favours 
granted or miracles wrought, or who may have known the Servant of God, and can certify 
from personal knowledge or from the testimony of others as to the personal holiness of the 
Servant of God, are requested to communicate at once with: Rev. Fr. Gerald, C.P., Vice- 
Postulator, St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, Dublin, S.W.7. 


Cab b ages — The Catholic Faith has ideas on 
° the subjects of poverty, destitution, 

an d Co MMU Sts and social reform not one whit 
less exciting than those of Marz. 

eecccccecce00e() 2200000000000 Here and there they are put into 


operation. Why not everywhere 2 
GOMAS O BEARAIN 
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YMPATHY will be felt with the Social Credit Party in being mistaken 
S for more violent social reformers, and for suffering the consequences ! 
However, it is often good for a youthful party to meet adversity (and 
cabbages) ; they help to make it popular. Through the centuries we Irish have 
tasted oppression in every form and have learned to hate it. As Canon Sheehan 
put it, the hanging of one nationalist will fire a million luke-warm Irishmen to 
fervent patriotism. And that is truth. Also, perhaps nothing in recent Irish 
history has made Communism so popular in Dublin as that unfortunate affair 
in College green. 

Whatever may be his private views on the Christianity of bottle-throwing, 
no Irishman with any sense will deny that it was deplorable tactics. Mr. 
O’Donnell may have suffered in body, but his cause has gained immeasurably. 
What is more, he and his comrades, emboldened by the notice taken of them, 
are now prepared to meet all comers, presumably with similar ammunition. 
Very wisely they chose to consider themselves the victims of Fascism, not of 
misguided Catholicism. And so they have cried : ‘“ Down with Fascism ; defend 
the right of free speech.” This has been enough to galvanise all nationalist and 
labour opinion in Dublin into positive support. And the United Front—the 
first great objective of Communism—is almost achieved, The stage is now set 
for street scuffles and disorder of one kind and another. 

Communism flourishes amid disorder ; the very breath of life to it. It thrives 
and fattens on street-fighting, which leads on to the glorious consummation of 
the class war. So it was in Russia ; So it is in Spain; so it will be in Ireland 
if we Catholics do not use a little common sense. 

The Communist in this country, as in every other, works along two fronts : 
the intellectual and the ignorant. To be an “ intellectual,’ as Chesterton put it, 
you need have no intelligence. But you must have time, youth, and above all, 
a love for ideas. The “ intellectual ” is captivated by the man with ideas who 
diverts all the enthusiasm into his own channels. Most “ intellectuals ” nowadays 
are convinced of the necessity of Communism, because the Communists have 
got hold of their minds. 

The other front is the large and really effective one. The young enthusiasts 
tell the poorer classes of the wrongs of society and point out a solution. They 
appeal to men who have nothing : they offer to put all power into their hands. 
And the men, feeling that the world has forgotten them, that the other classes 
exist only to exploit them, rise to the bait. The result js revolution. And the 
Christian sits on the fence, twiddling his thumbs, deaf, blind and senseless. 

You cannot blame a man who has lived on the dole for longer than he cares 
to reckon; who inhabits a damp, verminous, rat-infested cellar—there are 
thousands of them in Dublin; who has watched his children crying for food 
and seen some of them die lingeringly before his eyes; who sees the others. 
contaminated by all the filth, thieving, immorality, deceit, that have almost 
engulfed the slums; you cannot blame him, with an imperfectly taught faith 
within him, when some one comes to him and offers him most of what he craves 
for, that he does not fold his arms and murmur “ Kismet.” No; not while 
there is warm blood in his veins. 
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Nor is the Communist a beast. He is a man, a man moved by the wrongs 
of his fellow-men and anxious to right them. We must be careful that we do 
not condemn him for that. Where he is wrong is in his methods. You do not 
prove the brotherhood of men by shooting men, and man’s ultimate happiness 
is an ancient superstition if you deny his immortality. Communism is a world 
force because of the truth that is inherent in it. And that truth is this: the 
world is in a mess and it is about time that something was done to clean up 
that mess. So Leo XIII said over forty years ago ; so Mr. O’Donnell says to-day, 
as if the idea were his very own. It is not; and we must not let him get away 
with the assumption. : 

It is here that we must be careful. We must fight Communism, but we must 
fight it intelligently. There are three courses open to us. We must choose the 
best ; the stakes are too high for any muddling. There is tremendous talk about 
fighting Communism. That zeal must be harnessed for work; but it must be 
the right work. 

Those Christian gentlemen in College-green must be given the credit for doing 
something about the problem, but unfortunately they did the wrong thing, and 
the last state is infinitely worse than the first. 

Others would have Government prohibition of such anti-social bebaviour. 
But even a cursory reading of Irish history will show that to be the most 
pernicious course of all. Moreover, that way out is too easy. It amounts to 
washing our hands of the matter and letting the other fellow do the work. If 
he fail, as assuredly he will fail, we cannot relieve ourselves of responsibility. 
Tf he should succeed, we will have shown ourselves unable to prove the 
Christianity within us. 

The solution is as plain as a pike-stafft if only we had the courage to see it. 
To fight the Communist so that we may be sure of winning we must meet him 
on his own ground; we must steal his thunder, just.as he stole ours. Let us 
preach, and practise, the brotherhood of man. The Christian can beat the 
Communist at that game any day of the week, for he has in him a more genuine 
love of mankind than all the bomb-throwing, machine-gunning, church-burning 
humanitarians since Engels’ time. 

The Catholic must realise that truth; he must also realise the duty that 
devolves on him as a result. He is the real upholder of Christianity. It would 
be well if he would uphold it. Christianity has its duties as well as its rights. 
The Communist says that by ignoring the one that we relinquish the other. In 
short, he challenges the Christian and, by the only touchstone, he shows that he 
is sincere : he works to put his ideas into operation. And the Christian ...? 

He is slowly awaking from his torpor. His faith has ideas on the subjects 
of poverty, destitution, reform, not one whit less exciting than those of Marx. 
Here and there they are put into operation. The Communist works by means 
of cells from which he spreads his propaganda for the relieving of the depressed. 
So does the Catholic. But he calls them after a patron saint. Functionally 
they are the same. — ‘ 

These are the real centres of Catholic influence in the slums. There the 
unemployed men go and amuse themselves. But all the while the potent doctrine 
of Christianity is injected into their system. They scarcely notice it; but their 
lives bear testimony of its powers. So it is with boys’ and girls’ clubs or hostels 
also. These are the Christian cells. Communism can be countered only in this 
way. The issue is joined on the one stake that counts: the minds and the 
hearts of the unemployed men and their unemployable children. A puny fight 
is being carried on at present. There are hundreds of thousands. of potential 
Communists in Ireland: the legion of the depressed : the unemployed and their 
dependents. Barely hundreds are being inoculated against the great social illness 
of our time. 
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This is at once a statement of fact and a challenge. It is of absolute import- 
ance that the Catholic awakening be extended ; that our bourgeoisie be persuaded 
to a sense of their responsibility in the world they live in; that the Catholic 
realise that ‘“‘ the brotherhood of man ” is not a scaly, Communistic phrase, but 
one that is essentially Christian. 

There is much enthusiasm for the faith bubbling around Dublin, and much 
more that is latent. But little of it is harnessed. The Catholic must seize the 
channels of ideas and become as constant a propagandist as the Communist or 
the pacifist or anyone else. He must fire the young intellectuals with enthusiasm 
for the brotherhood of man, just like the Communist. He must teach them to 
translate that enthusiasm into action, Catholic Action. He must show them 
that Action signifies work, and that Catholic signifies Christian ; and that young 
Jimmy in Corporation-buildings must be kept straight even if Mr. Peadar 
O’Donnell, together with the whole British menagerie, should work themselves - 
into scarlet fever in College-green. 

That is the fundamental point and can be done in one way : by cells or clubs, 
call them what you will. In these the Jimmies and their fathers can be got 
hold of and shown that there are some who care about their troubles, who can 
sympathise and help where possible. And so, there is slowly built up an influence 
for good that will beat back the waves of vice and crime, and will help to make 
a better world. There is plenty of work to be done by those who talk of “ the 
Faith of our Fathers ’—theirs had to be negative; but ours must be positive— 
and the abomination of Communism ; or by those who are oppressed by man’s 
inhumanity to man. The Catholic, if he is in earnest about his Faith must get 
hold of every father, and mother, of family in the slums—the Communist is 
doing it so why not the Catholic ?—and acquire a strong influence for good, 
directly or indirectly, over the minds of the boys and girls growing up in those 
terrible surroundings. 
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Death of Noted Catholic Writer 


Y the lamented death of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
B the world of letters, and more especially the 
Catholic cause in England has suffered an 
irreparable loss. From the date of his reception into 
the Church in 1922, his pen was ceaselessly employed 
in the service of the Faith. A couple of years ago. 
the Pope conferred upon him the Knight Commander- 
ship of the Order of St. Gregory in recognition of his 
work in the world of Catholic letters. 

His was a versatile genius. He handled social 
questions, politics, art and criticism with equal 
dexterity ; in detective fiction he created the famous 
““Father Brown,’ whilst his poetry contains much 
that will be acclaimed as classic by future generations. 
His numerous apologetic works are full of forceful 
appeal, lit up by lightning flashes of wit and paradox. 

In the course of a notable tribute, Mr. Robert 
Lynd, in the News Chronicle, gives a characteristic 
portrait : *‘ He will live as a legend in Fleet Street, 
with his enormous figure, his tousled hair, his wide 
cloak, his championship of beer and his cab always 
waiting at the door, utterly forgotten in the tide of 
his laughter and the flow of his talk.” 

The announcement of his death, at the compara- 
tively early age of sixty-two, brought to many who 
had never known him, a sense of personal loss. 
May his good soul enjoy eternal rest! 
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HE Romans have a great affection for San Lorenzo. There are many 
churches in Rome bearing the name of this martyr-saint ; I should not 
like to hazard a guess at the precise number, but here are some of them, 
with the approximate dates of their first foundation : §. Lorenzo in Damaso 
(before 384), S. Lorenzo in Lucina (before 395), S. Lorenzo in Miranda (6th or 
7th century), S. Lorenzo in Panisperna (before the 8th century), S. Lorenzo in 
Borgo, and S. Lorenzo in Fonte (both very ancient). These are.all erected in 
the city, and are associated with events in the life of St. Lawrence. We can be 
certain that there is an historical basis for the various traditions connected with 
these spots, for the death of St. Lawrence created a strong feeling in the minds 
of the Romans. He was put to death in the year 258, and the building of churches 
dedicated to his name began shortly after the Peace of the Church set in. The 
church which is built over the Saint’s tomb, called St. Lawrence-outside-the- Walls, 
was originally built by Constantine, is one of the Major Basilicas, one of the 
Seven Churches, and one of the Pilgrimage Churches, except in Holy Year. 

It is not difficult to account for this widespread devotion to the Saint in 
Rome. To the poor he is the Saint who died for Christ, but first suffered terrible 
punishment because he helped the poor. ‘To the rich he is worthy of love and 
gratitude because he, with St. Agnes, helped greatly in the conversion of the 
Roman aristocracy. It is no exaggeration to say that St. Lawrence and St. 
Agnes were placed almost on the same level as the Apostles, so largely was the 
conversion of Rome attributed to their example and intercession. St. Lawrence 
must have been a well-known figure in Rome, for much of his work was in the 
open and among the poor and needy, whilst the Church was still a secret and 
mysterious assemblage of people who met by night in the catacombs, and there 
ate their God who had been put to death and came to life again at the words 
of their priests. 

You must know that whilst the Church did its spiritual work underground, 
and the bishops and priests baptised, instructed, said Mass, and heard Confessions | 
like moles in the subterranean passages of the disused cemeteries, the corporal 
works of mercy were not neglected. The city was mapped out into seven 
districts, as a modern parish is divided into districts for outdoor collecting, and 
each of these districts was under the direction of a deacon, who organised the 
charitable work, and probably had lay officers to help him. “The deacons were 
under the direction of the archdeacon, who was responsible to the bishop—that 
is, the Pope. The Pope at this time was St. Sixtus II, and St. Lawrence was 
his archdeacon. The bishops and priests were the especial object of the fury 
of the persecutors, but the deacons enjoyed at first comparative immunity from 
interference. In the year 258 the Emperor Valerian issued a new and sterner 
decree. All bishops, priests, and deacons were to be captured and executed on 
the spot. In an earlier decree this emperor had commanded all Christians to 
join in the national worship of the pagan gods and to discontinue their meetings 
in the catacombs. For a year the Pope had contrived to evade this law, but 
the new edict made things much more difficult. On the 6th of August, 258, 
the saintly Pope summoned the Christians to meet at one of the lesser-known 
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cemeteries. But his plans had leaked out; they were discovered by the soldiery, 
and St. Sixtus and six of the deacons were beheaded, the Pope being struck down 
whilst seated on his chair addressing the flock. 

It was known to the authorities that the Christians practised community 
of goods, and that the Church had a treasury, and an exaggerated idea as to the 
amount of this wealth had excited the cupidity of the emperor. St. Lawrence, 
who had charge of the funds and the sacred vessels, was either not present at 
this slaughter or escaped in the confusion. He: was captured, however, three 
days later, and ordered to deliver up the treasures of the Church. But the holy 
deacon had used the three days to some purpose. He had distributed everything 
to the poor ;. and when asked to show the treasures of the Church he brought 
in a crowd of the poorest people of Rome and said: “ Behold the treasures of 
the Church, for I have expended its riches on the poor.” The rage of the 
executioners knew no bounds. Beheading was too good for him!. He should 
die a slow and painful death! So they prepared a huge fire and put an iron 
frame over it, like a grid-iron, and the Saint was made to lie on it, and held fast 
to it by the soldiers, who prodded him with long iron forks. With astounding 
gaiety he bade his tormentors turn him over, because he was done enough on the 
one side. With the words: “I give Thee thanks, O Lord, that I have been 
made fit to enter Thy gates” he died, four days after St. Sixtus and the six 
other deacons. We sometimes wonder at the spectacular nature of some of the 
martyrs’ deaths; but there is perhaps an explanation to be found in the effect 
of St. Lawrence’s death on the people of Rome. That a man should die for his 
belief can easily be forgotten. But an incident like St. Lawrence joking on the 
grid-iron keeps the story alive for all time, and spreads both the witness of the 
truth and the memory of the Saint. How often must the prayers of St. Lawrence 
have been invoked? And how true it is, as seen in the rapid conversion of 
Rome and the liberation and growth of the Church in the Roman Empire after 
the death of St. Lawrence, that “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” 

With these thoughts in our mind we will now make our way to the Basilica 
of St. Lawrence-outside-the-Walls. Leaving the city by the Porta San Lorenzo, 
we proceed along the Via Tiburtina for about three-quarters of a mile. Now 
we are at the Campo Verano, the chief cemetery of Rome, built over the private 
cemetery of the Lady Cyriaca, who with the priest Justin buried the martyred 
body of St. Lawrence. We note here that St. Lawrence had to be buried in a 
private cemetery because the public catacombs had been temporarily closed 
by the second edict of Valerian. 

As soon as it was possible a small shrine was built over the tomb, and this 
was the germ of the present building. The Campo or cemetery is shown in the 
illustration—a high wall surmounted by cypresses. This wall was constructed 
to prevent landslides, which at one time threatened to demolish the Basilica. 

Of the Basilica itself it is difficult to speak. If you look at the interior you , 
will see that there is a nave, with fine Ionic columns of granite and a Comatesque ~ 
inlaid floor: also two marble ambones or pulpits, one for the reading of the 
Hpistle by the subdeacon, the other for the reading of the Gospel by the deacon, 
at High Mass. At the end of the nave and in the centre there are steps down to 
the tombs of Saints Lawrence, Stephen, and Justin. When we descend these 
steps we are on the floor, and at the altar end of the original Basilica, and the far 
wall of the Choir, with its three alabaster windows near the roof, is really the 
front wall of the church. What happened was this: the Church of St. Lawrence 
was first built by the Emperor Constantine in the fourth century, enlarged by 
Pope Pelagius. Then another church, dedicated to the Mother of God, was built 
with the back wall built against the back wall of St. Lawrence’s Church. The 
two churches remained separate until the end of the twelfth century. In 1216, 
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Pope Honorious III pulled down the dividing wall and made them one church; 
with the new portico or front entrance shown in the illustration. The portico 
at the other end—St. Lawrence’s end—now ceased to have any meaning—there 
cannot be two front doors to a church, one at either end—so this portico -was 
closed. But a very special use was made of it when Pope Pius IX died. He 
wished to be buried among the poor in the Campo Verano, and ordered that not 
more than two thousand francs should be spent on his tomb. This injunction 
was strictly obeyed, and a beautiful but simple marble tomb was set up in what 
was originally the entrance to the Pelagian building.’ The whole world sent in 
subscriptions to raise a memorial to the beloved Pio Nono, the Pope of the 
Immaculate Conception, of the spoliation of the Papal States and the loss of the 
Temporal Power of Peter, the Pope who restored the Hierarchy to England, 
the Pope of the Vatican Council, and the definition of Papal Infallibility. But 
in face of the limitations imposed by his will nothing beyond the two thousand 
francs could be spent on his tomb. ‘A way was found. The whole of the portico 
was covered with mosaics from the designs of Cattaneo. Three scenes from thé 
promulgation of the Decree of the Immaculate Conception are depicted ; medal: 
lions of Saints and Doctors of the Church, the Pope’s own patrons, Saints Francis 
and Catharine, add further decoration ; and, also in mosaics, are the coats of 
arms of those who subscribed the larger sums. . 
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Passionist Periodicals 
LTHOUGH the Passionist Congregation exercises its apostolate by the spoken rather 
A than by the written word, it is nevertheless true that from the very beginning, members 
of the Congregation have also utilised the printed word as a means of propagating 
devotion to the Passion of Our Lord. . 

Apart altogether from the large number of devotional volumes written and circulated by 
the Passionist Fathers, the last twenty-five years have witnessed the growth and development 
of a series of Passionist periodicals, which have attained considerable importance in many 
countries. From the point of view of circulation, The Sign, published by the Passionists of 
the United States, is one of the most important, having reached a circulation of 103,000 copies 
each month. It is no small matter for congratulation that The Cross, published by the 
Passionists in Ireland, is one of the oldest as well as one of the largest periodicals sponsored 
by the Passionist Fathers. 

We append a list giving some interesting particulars regarding the various Passionist 
periodicals shown on the opposite. page : : 


Name or Perioprcan Country Founded | Pages | Circulation 
1 La Stella del Mare Italy 1909 16 1,900 
2 The Cross i = Oe Ireland 1910 46 | 7,000 
3 Golgotha ... fe = re Holland 1912 32° | 12,000 
4- [’Hco di San Gabriele es = Italy 1913 2824 12,000 
5 La Gruta de Vina .... Se ae Chile 1914 16 1,000 
6 Hl Pasionario st it Spain 1916 48 5,000 
7 La Voce di San Pancrazio ... me Italy 1919 | 5,500 
8 Acta Congregationis Nostrae .... a Italy 1920 48 400 
9 Il Santuario delle Rocche  .... ss Ttaly 1920 16 450 
10 Il Crocifisso aes ee = Italy Oe a 32 3,500 
ll Il Divin Crocifisso .... aes sie * Italy 1921 32 8.000 
12° The Sign .... ses af sue U.S.A. 1922 64 103,000 
13° O Calvario ae = fe Brazil 1922 16 1,500 
14 L’ Addolorata oe aa 3 Italy 1923 24 6,000 
15 Revue de la Passion sais ae France 1924 Cpa 6,000 
16 Ecos de San Felicisimo sah Ser Spain 1924 pa 5,000 
17° Piccolt Missionarii del Crocifisso 1G Ttaly 1928) | SEs 5,000 
18 Kruis en Leifde Be ere fend Belgium 1928 38 15,000 
19 Jl Santuario di Laurignano ..... cd Italy 1929 24 5} 3,000 
20 Le Petit Clerc de la Passion gs France 1930 | sg | 6,000 
21 Il Piccolo Araldo del Crocifisso Bes Italy HOSS SERS, 1,000 
22 La Beata Gemma Galgani _.. oe Italy 1932 16 5,000 
23 Il Sacro Costato di Gesu oe red Italy 1933 20 1,000 
24 Naz Patron is 3s a Poland 1934 L6o A 700 
25 Perla del Calvario .... Tae as Spain. 1935 24 | 1,000 
26 El Labaro .... oe se He Spain 103646 825] 2,000 
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utterance, and a ready wit. His bitterest shafts were invariably reserved 

for the Church to which he had once belonged, and Father O’Leary, in 
whose parish he lived, was subjected to many of the gibes and indignities that 
came from him, or his followers. 

‘Knowing full well that argument, or any other action for that matter, would 
be useless and serve only to bring down opprobrium upon him, Fr. O’Leary just 
carried on, asking Almighty God to help Jim back to the Church, and he left 
it in His Hands. 

With the coming of the depression matters had not improved, for the district 
depending as it did upon the docks for its very existence, had far more men out 
of work than in. And, being already a hot-bed of Communism, hundreds of 
men who otherwise would have been too busy earning a living to trouble about 
such things, found time to listen to the lurid, and, to some, alluring stories of 
Soviet Russia, which Jim and one or two more were never tired of relating. 
Jim was one of the chosen few who had actually been to Moscow, and seen the 
various show places of that city. 

Religion had no place in his scheme of things. Only the material mattered. 
to him. The spiritual he would not accept. 

“ Tt’s all dope, comrades,” he’d say. “ What you want here in this life is 
comfort and happiness, and you can take it from me that no one will ever give 
them to you, least of all the churches. They can’t help you. Hf you want. 
happiness, take it, my friends, and let the next world look after itself!” 

And yet, as a boy, Jim Donnelly had been not only an excellent Catholic, 
but had even as a special scholar studied for a time for the priesthood. Returning 
home during holidays to the misery of East Derwall had affected his highly-strung 
nature, and being thrown for companionship amongst the Left wing followers 
of his own district, he imbibed their views without being fully aware at the time 
of their import. He saw by contrast with the life of study and peace which he 
was himself leading, the drab monotony and grim squalor of the life his parents — 
and thousands more like them were compelled to live, and his spirit, ignoring 
the less prominent but none the less ever present spiritual life of these people, 
rebelled. He saw the apparent apathy with which people endured these things, 
and filled with a youthful fire, he endeavoured to rouse them. When they told 
him that in the main they weren’t grumbling, he stormed at them, became 
embittered, and sought for a message in the works of Marx, Kropotkin, and 
other Socialist thinkers. ~ 

After his third year he refused to return to college, and plunged into politics 
with all the fury of a fanatic. Twice he had nearly reached the legislature. But, 
of course, the safe seat in which he lived was not for beginners like him. It was 
held at the disposal of a more important member of the party. Jim had to fight 
against heavy odds in a seat that was almost a stronghold of the Right. He 
became more bitter as time went on, and for want of another target his gibes 
were fired at Fr. O’Leary, whose wonderful patience seemed to infuriate the 
young Communist beyond all bounds. 

When Jim’s mother lay very ill someone sent for the priest in his absence. 
He arrived home just as Fr. O’Leary was leaving the house. 


if DONNELLY was a “ Red,” possessed of a vitriolic tongue, a slick 
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‘“ Had I known you were coming here, I’d have stood and barred your way,” 
he said fiercely, his face white with suppressed passion. 

“Yes, Jim,” replied the priest, quietly, “ Almighty God knew that, so he 
got you out of the way while I went in.” : 

But what, perhaps, galled him more than all else was the fact that the only 
girl who had ever represented anything to him happened to be a fervent Catholic, 
and she had scorned to have even conversation with him since the day she had 
told him that never would she be the wife of an atheist. Margaret Dalton was 
not a native of East Derwall. She lived, and taught there, in Fr. O’Leary’s 
school; her own home was some miles away in the country. But though she 
scorned his friendship, Margaret knew in her inmost heart that Jim would be 
worth having if she could only bring him back to the Church. And so to Fr. 
O’Leary’s prayers were added her own. 

The priest never despaired. As often as Jim, or any of his misguided followers 
inflicted an indignity upon him he would make a special offering on Jim’s behalf 
in return. : 

“ Really, Father,” the headmaster of the school often remarked, “‘ the way 
you stand that fellow is amazing. He wants a public thrashing, and if you’d 
let me I’d give him one!” : 

“Thanks, Kennedy! But my way is the better, I think,” 

“ Turn the other cheek, you mean?” 


darkness behind, whence none saw and only the thrower knew, came a heavy 
bottle from some opposer of his political and anti-religious ideas. Tt crashed. 
with sickening force upon his uncovered head, and he fell senseless to the ground, 
his head striking heavily against the kerb as he did so. 

They hurried him straight to the hospital close by, and some hours later it 


his brain Began to recover its power of thinking, but, as he came to realisation, 
he felt that there was something strangely amiss with him. 


“Sh » be quiet now, and it’ll soon be all right ’? was all the information 
he could get. But it wasn’t very long before he discovered that he was, as he had 
half suspected, in the hospital run by the Nursing Sisters. For a time he ‘was 
passive, and listened—when they were sung—to the hymns which had once been 
so familiar to him. It amused him. Funny, he thought, that I of all people 
should be cooped up here in a Catholic hospital. He was still rather hazy as to 
what had happened to him, for so far he had. been bidden not to Speak, or worry, 
and had contentedly obeyed. 

When evening prayers were said, or the Angelus was recited at noon and at 
six o’clock, he could not help but give way to a flood of reminiscence, and 
memories would come crowding upon him in spite of his attempts to fight 
them off. 

In some peculiar fashion he found himself thinking back, trying to place the 
time, and the manner in which he had come to leave the Chureh. At such 
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moments there would steal over him the feeling that he was outside of all that 
was going on within the ward. He felt that others there possessed a communion 
of the spirit which he had long ago forfeited all right to. The thought worried 
him not a little, and awakened. within him a sense of curiosity that he tried to 
analyse. Did he really hate God, and His Church, or was it just part of a 
political scheme? Was it indeed part of any scheme, or just mere catchword 
phraseology to impress ignorant people? Funny | He’d never looked at it like 
this, As a matter of fact he’d never, thus far, stopped to think at all about 
the matter until now. What had his polities effected for the people he’d set out 
to help? Anything at all? Nothing that he could recollect, now he came to 
weigh it all up ! Then surely, there must be something wrong with such views. 
Often enough he’d told people to take happiness. Well, where was it? From 
whom could he obtain it now? Where could he find it ? 

It was one of his own particular friends who broke the news to him of his 
blindness. For a long time after his tactless visitor had gone he lay stunned 
by the blow. When he recovered himself he called, and asked them to send 
the ward Sister to him. She came, and sensing that something had happened, 
asked him what it might be. os 

“Tell me, Sister, are you a Religious ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered, Scalhameta 

“Good! Then I know you'll tell me the truth. Am I blind? a 

“Who told you?” she asked. 

“Never mind who told me, Sister,” he replied, quietly, and respectfully. 
«Am I, please?” 

*Yes!’? came the brief reply. 

“Thank you, Sister!” he murmured. ‘‘ That is all I wanted to know.” 

Now, he thought, I know why I feel outside of everything. I am outside. 
Henceforth I am outside of everything in life. I must walk in the shadow. I 
have flung away the sheet anchor of my Faith, and the material world leaves me 
stranded high and dry. 

That evening he asked them to wheel him closer to the spot where the Sister 
was reciting the prayers. Instead, she came nearer to him. He listened without 
joining in. 

Alone! Alone! The thought was almost unbearable. Suddenly, like a 
beam of light in his mind came the thought: Why alone ! Surely there was 
something more in life than just living. He would be alone if he relied upon 
the old material arguments, which had now grown suddenly very empty. There 
was more in life than that if he could only grasp it. Of that he felt certain. The 
thought elated him. Surely he could seize hold once again of a Faith which 
needed only sincerity. What was the prayer he used to say as a boy ? 

E Jesus——Jesus meek——meek ?”’ ah, he’d forgotten. No, it was on the 
tip of his tongue : Jesus meek, meek, and, and—— ” with the prayer on his 
lips and in his heart, he fell asleep. 

The following morning he asked the Sister if Fr. O'Leary could come to him, 
and a little later the priest arrived. 

“ Say what you like to me, Father. I deserve it all,” he remarked, when the 
priest_ took his hand. But Fr. O’Leary was almost too happy for words. 

“Let us make an act of contrition together, Jim,” he said, quietly. 

Later in the day Margaret Dalton stood by the bed. Fr. O’Leary had already 
told her the splendid news. She gazed down on Jim for a few seconds without 
speaking. 

“ Margaret ?”’ the whispered word came up to her from the lips of the man 
whose eyes were heavily shaded. 

“Qh!” she exclaimed. “How did you know I was here ?” 

“J didn’t, Margaret,” he answered, eagerly. “ But I felt, or hoped you were.” 
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“Father O’Leary has told me all, and, oh, Jim, I’m so happy!” 

“ But, Peggy,” he whispered, “don’t you realise, I’m blind. ‘ Blind!” he 
added, with emphasis. ‘‘ You don’t want a blind man?” 

“Jim, you were blind. Now you can see! But I’ve something to tell you. 
The other blindness may not be permanent. A famous specialist is coming to 
see you at Fr. O’Leary’s request. And, well, shall we pray for success ?” 

“I don’t deserve it, Peggy. Indeed, I don’t.” 

The great specialist was hopeful. He brought a clever surgeon with him, 
and between them they removed, eventually, a small piece of bone which had 
been pressing on a nerve. 

From then on Jim mended rapidly. In due course he was able to leave the 
hospital, and subsequently, to pursue his task of helping his fellows. But his 
actions were no longer directed from Moscow, or indeed, from any political 
organisation. He found that he had something more to give his hearers than 
pictures of Soviet Russia, and from the new standpoint of a revived Faith he was 
more successful than he had been from the old. 

But, of course, he had an incentive which had not been there before, for 
Margaret soon consented to have the banns put up. And now, when all is long 
past and forgotten, they both refer to that distant time as : 

“ A temporary blindness ! ” 
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Passionist Retreats 
JUNE—SEPTEMBER, 1936 


Ballymore-Eustace, Co. Wicklow ‘aah, aoe oF ee .. Fr. Vivian 
Ballydehob, Co. Cork .... uP. Pat ze ab oe .. Fr. Austin 
Mullavilly, Tanderagee, Co. Armagh nae ae ze 3 ... Fr. Cronan 
St. Peter’s College, Bearsden, Glasgow .... cas Eee oe: 2. (He. WGeran 
St. Audoen’s, High Street, Dublin (Triduum) ee pe: aie ... Fr. Casimir 
Presentation Brothers, Bray, Co. Wicklow Eg ay, see ... Fr. Sebastian 
Patrician Bros., Galway sieeee ve ys ee sae ... Fr. Thomas 
Do. do. Ballyfin Demesne, Mountrath, Leix Pee oats .. Fr. Eugene 
Sisters of Mercy, Rochfordbridge, Co. Westmeath we pee .. Fr. Isidore 
Do. do. Kilbeggan, Co. Westmeath ats ae ih ... Hr. Richard 
Do. do. Clogheen, Co. Tipperary Se A ue ... Fr. Sebastian 
Do. do. Strokestown, Co. Roscommon _... Eas A .. Fr. Herman 
Do. do. €ahir, Co. Tipperary .... SE aE Zt Fr. Frederick 
Do. do. Carndonagh, Co. Donegal ae ote es .. Fr. Ephrem 
Do. do. Trim, Co. Meath yee Me ge a eee i ei Sp naurel the 
Do. do. Swinford, Co. Mayo  .... 2. a i ... Fr. Cormae 
Presentatidn Sisters, Oakpark, Tralee, Co. Kerry is BU ... Fr. Ignatius 
Do. do. Millstreet, Co. Cork Sat 3? beat ... Fr. Austin 
Do. do. Lixnaw, Co. Kerry ete oh me ... Fr. Ignatius 
Do. do. Clonmel, Co. Tipperary oe Ee at ei) Bre Gerard 
Do. do. Fermoy, Co. Cork .... ie sate ES ... Fr. Kieran 
Do. do. Mitchelstown, Co. Cork ees ath ad .... Fr. Casimir 
Passionist Sisters, Bryson Street, Belfast ee ee eer .. Fr. Austin 
Do. do. Larne, Co. Antrim _. ae “fs Ae ... Fr. Sebastian * 
Do. do. Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland a. oth, ae .... Fr. Dominic 
Do. do. Ballycastle. Co. Antrim ae ee Bs: ... Fr. Kieran 
Do. do. Kilcullen, Co. Kildare ee eS wets ... Fr. Terence 
Do. do. Lochgelly, Scotland ... is ead ee .. Fr. Colman 
Franciscan Convent, Briar Road, Glasgow Ke 0s ne .. Fr. Cormac 
Little Flower Convent, Limavady, Co. Derry Se ets aie .. Fr, Gerald 
Little Company of Mary, Monument Hill, Fermoy, Co. Cork ae ... Fr. Isidore 
Little Sisters of the Poor, Edinburgh (Inmates) ©... as oid ... Fr. Valentine 
E. de M., Sisters of Charity, Ballaghaderreen, Co. Roscommon ... Fr. Sylvius 
Do. Sisters of Mercy, Goldenbridge, Dublin hia, BES ... Fr. Albert 
Do. _ Presentation Convent, Clonmel, Co. Tipperary .... ss 2.) Wr. Gerard. 
Children, St. Clare’s Convent, Harold’s Cross, Dublin ans Fr. Edmund 


Applications for Missions and Retreats, which should be made in good time, should be 
addressed to: V. Rev. Fr. Provincial, C.P., St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, Dublin, S.W.7. 
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SSOCIATED with its folklore in the proportion of about one in every four 
A or five stories or poems, there is in Ireland a distinct Christian aspect 
which defies comparison in present-day Europe. An aspect directly 
attributable to those many folk-stories and poems either definitely based. upon 
Christian conceptions, or so far coloured by them that they would never have 
been told, at least in their present setting, had not Christianity established itself 
in Ireland. 

It is, indeed, a significant fact that few of these tales are to be found recorded 
in English and remain, for the most part, in the possession of native-speakers 
or hidden *neath the subtleties of ancient Irish manuscripts—beyond the reach 
of all save the most enthusiastic students of the country, its language and 
literature. 

For this is true folklore, not the written and very often corrupt folklore of 
most other countries, but a peasant and oral culture which has lingered and has 
been passed down from generation to generation of a people, the greater part 
of whom are blissfully illiterate. It is for this reason, too, that its various sources 
still remain a problem which even the Folklore Institute, so prominent in the 
re-establishment of the native-culture, has failed to probe to any appreciable 
depth. 

Especially is this true of that group which we may call the “ Continentals,”’ 
tales and poems whose source we know to be continental but the mystery of 
whose derivation and entry into Ireland still remains unsolved. But, unfortu- 
nately, this is not the only group connected with which there is an element of 
uncertainty, and around the two remaining classes of this branch of folklore 
(1) those tales and poems we know to be of purely native origin, and (2) those 
expressing the native traits and outlook upon foreign subject-matter, there also 
hangs a shroud of obscurity, a deeper something which it may require many 
years and much labour of research to reveal. 

But though there is still much work to be done in the collecting, arranging 
and exploitation of Christian Folklore in this country, much has already been 
accomplished, and the collection attained undoubtedly covers a huge area and 
presents many aspects of folk tradition and belief. Indeed, in that class alone 
which deals with the people and their early religious associations, we find legends 
concerning the native saints, Patrick, Columcille, Delgan, Moling, and Ciaran, 
or foreign saints, Peter, Paul, and Martin: of unknown or fictitious characters, 
Grainne Oigh, Friar Brian, the Old Woman of Beare and Mulruana, as well as 
some of a semi-religious nature concerning Oisin, Oscar and Solomon. 

It is, however, an amazing and unaccountable fact that, despite the high 
place of St. Brigid in the hearts of all Irish women and men, she is not perpetuated 
to any great extent in the folklore of the country. There seems rather to be a 
distinct predominance of Petrine stories. 

Despite this strong Petrine influence and the admittedly continental source 
of much of our Christian folklore, few can question the purely Irish aspect it 
possesses, not only in the dove-tailing of what is pagan into what is Christian, 
but even more distinctly in its adroit omissions. In most countries, for instance, 
the great outstanding anthropomorphic conception added to Kuropean folklore 
was the devil, while later the belief in witches who trafficked directly or indirectly 
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with the Evil One became astoundingly prevalent and powerful in most Protestant 
countries, as well as in a few Catholic ones, and in America. But save for some 
isolated cases among the English settlers, such beliefs gained little or no hold 
in Ireland, and the devil appears but rarely, and witches never, in Irish folklore. 
While, although another powerful and European superstition, “The Evil Hye,” 
was known in this country, still it was, fortunately, not so firmly established 
as to inspire legend. 

There were, though, in ancient times creatures known in Ireland who bore 
many of the characteristics of the witches of the Christian era. But this, it must 
be remembered, was before the advent of Christianity, and consequently purely 
pagan in its-conception. These creatures differed too, inasmuch as their Irish 
name, “‘ amait’’ was applicable to both sexes, whereas the English and European 
word, “‘ witch ” was applicable only to women. Incidentally, this word “ amait” 
though lost to folk-speech, has perpetuated itself in an astonishing manner in 
the rural superstitions of Connacht. 

It is true, nevertheless, that there were in Ireland many tales concerning 
more or less malignant old women, but these, too, being referred to simply as 
“ cailleacha’’ or hags, have never given rise to a type or gained a place in 
recognised folklore. Thus we can point with pride to the fact that we have in 
Trish folklore nothing to suggest the disgusting and obscene orgies of witchcraft 
which abound in that of other countries. Even the devil is much less grotesque, 
and. as he confines himself almost entirely to his abode in the infernal regions, 
is not the popular or common figure that dominates Teutonic legend. 

Irish Christian folklore, too, is full of the teaching of tender and reverent 
love for the poor and of the belief that Christ ften came on earth or sent His 
messengers in the guise of the sick and homeless. Indeed, one might well claim 
these as its underlying principles, and would be amply borne out by the many 
references to it in Dr. Hyde’s “ Religious Songs of Connacht,” and in the writings 
of the ancient Irish historians who frequently record it as an essential part and 
the most praiseworthy trait of Irish nobility. 

But it was not confined to the nobility, and Irishmen and women of every 
social standing looked upon its possession as necessary, as indeed it was, to their 
salvation, the women especially regarding it, as they still do, as a heritage—and 
a rich one—from St. Brigid, of whom it is written: ‘She tended the sheep, 
she satisfied the birds, she fed the poor.” Is it to be wondered at then that the 
one remaining part where this loving reverence and graciousness still flourishes 
is the Gaeltacht, the home of folklore, with the heart and soul of an ancient and 
Gaelic civilisation ? 

And so Christian folklore throughout the ages has played its part in the 
struggle for Irish and national ideals, and, now that its collection and exploitation 
has been recognised as a patriotic and Government duty, will undoubtedly 
continue to figure, even more prominently than before. Because, just as folklore 
is necessary to the preservation of the spirit of Ireland, so also is the Christian , 
aspect necessary to the preservation of folklore. Without this Catholic back- ~ 
ground, indeed, our native-culture might well become a worthless collection of 
legends surrounding customs and superstitions which differ but little from those 
of any of the other European countries, instead of the beautifully descriptive and 
delightfully Irish remnants of a past and glorious civilisation, remnants that 
enshrine the past traits, habits and customs of our country—that country which 
sheltered Christianity when others turned it desolately away. 
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Spiritual Privileges 
All the promoters and supporters of this Magazine participate in the benefits of 434 Masses 
specially offered every year for benefactors, by the Passionist Fathers, as well as in the prayers 
and good works performed daily by all members of the Congregation of the Cross and Passion. 
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Note—These two pages, though by no means intended exclusively for members of the 
Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, should be regarded by them as their own 
special section of The Cross. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PASSION AND CONSEQUENCES. 
XIX.—JEsUs BEFORE Pirate: Art Tov a Kine ? Wuat 1s Trurs ? 


the power of God and 


the wisdom of God.” 
i Cones: 


After standing trial three times before Jewish Courts and being found “‘ guilty 
of death,” Jesus was led to Pilate. 

The Romans had withdrawn from the Jews the right to put anyone to death : 
thus in the designs of God it came to pass that a competent and unprejudiced 
pagan judge should enquire into and carefully consider thé whole case against 
Jesus and declare Him innocent. 

Now, early though it was (about 6 a.m.) they found Pilate ready, and waiting 
for them. The Governor kept himself well-informed through his officers and 
spies of the movements, religious and political, of the Jews; that was an 
essential part of his office, a duty. 

Pilate already knew something of Jesus, and it was all in Our Lord’s favour. 
The Roman Centurion whose servant Jesus had healed in Caphernaum, had 
surely talked about it, perhaps even mentioned it in his despatches. Then 
Claudia Procula, Pilate’s wife, was deeply interested in the Jewish religion, and 
probably had discussed Jesus with her husband. Only last night a Roman 
tribune and soldiers had arrested Jesus, and if Pilate himself had not issued the 
order for that, it would have to be reported to him: he would also hear of the 
extraordinary night session of the Jewish Council and the early morning one, 
so he was prepared for this call at the Praetorium. 

Pilate also seems to have had a proud contempt for the Jewish rulers; at 
any rate he showed from the beginning that he was not going to put Jesus to 
death simply because they demanded it. This was a sore wound to their national 
and personal pride, but they had to submit to it. 

Pilate came out on the balcony and looked down over the crowd. His quick 
eye fell on Jesus, with hands bound and His garments disarranged and covered 
with the dust of the garden; the bloody sweat and the marks of the blows and 
spittle on His face; friendless and without an advocate. The Temple police 
were handling Him roughly, while the sneering, confident, vicious faces of the 
accompanying councillors would have made any judge alert, and brace himself 
to encounter some sinister design. 

The Governor looked sharply over the whole crowd, then at Jesus and the 
Sanhedrim accusers, and with the slightest of bows, beckoned them to come up 
to the judgment hall. The Jews refused, lest they should be defiled. Pilate 
laughed, then invited Jesus, Who went up alone and entered the hall with Pilate. 

The governor was a shrewd judge of men; he saw nothing in the calm, 
disfigured face of Jesus but purity of mind, gentleness, resolution, and strength. 
This was no brawler, no usurper; even the pagan could see that. 

Pilate thought that he might have reason to reverse the judgment, but out 
of respect for the councillors he went out and asked them: “‘ What accusation 
bring you against this man’? ” 
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At first in submitting their case, the Jews left out the real and only charge 
they had against Jesus, namely, that He had claimed to be the Son of God. 
Pilate would have smiled at that: several Roman emperors had made that 
claim, and their careful subjects humoured them: so the Jews put in the plea: 
“We have found this man peryerting our nation and forbidding to pay tribute 
to Caesar, and saying that He is Christ the King” (Luke, XXIII, 2). 

Jesus had not yet called Himself King. Once, after the multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes, men had tried to make Him King, and on Palm Sunday 
they hailed Him: “The King that cometh in the name of the Lord,” and He 
had wept over them. 

But Pilate knew them well enough ; knew that they would never want a Jew 
put to death for agitating against paying tribute to Caesar; nor had his collectors 
reported any refusal to pay the tax... . but calling Himself King was something 
that required investigation. “ Pilate, therefore, went into the hall again and. said 
to Jesus: ‘Art Thou the King of the Jews?’ Jesus answered: ‘ Sayest thou 
this thing of thyself or have others told it thee of Me2’” 

This reply seems to have nettled Pilate, who had meant to be just, perhaps 
even kind, he was not accusing Jesus. “Am I a Jew?” he retorted. “ Thy 
own nation and the chief priests have delivered Thee to me. What hast Thou done ? ” 

Jesus answered: “ My Kingdom is not of this world. If My Kingdom was 
of this world My servants would certainly strive that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews; but now My Kingdom is not from thence.” 

“ Pilate therefore said to Him: ‘Art Thou a King, then?’ ” 

Jesus answered: “Thou sayest that, I am a King. For this I was born, 
and for this came I into the world, that I should give testimony of the truth. 
Everyone that is of truth heareth My voice.” 

“Pilate said to Him: ‘ What is truth?’ ” (John XVIII, 33-38). 

“What is truth?’ .... Pilate wanted no answer, nor did he wait for one : 
he was losing patience; to him, Jesus seemed but a harmless dreamer, lost in 
abstractions better suited to a Roman Forum that a Judgment Hall. This was 
taking up time which the governor needed, for what to him was more pressing 
business ; he abruptly left Jesus in the hall and went out to the J ews, and said : 
“I find no cause in Him.” 


s THEMES FOR THOUGHT. 
The Jews, too scrupulous to enter Pilate’s hall, perjured themselves in the 
courtyard ! ; 
They suppressed their true motives and made false charges against Jesus. 
Not Pilate, but Our Lord’s own people, sought His condemnation. 
Pilate, although favouring Jesus, was too busy to learn the truth. 
Do you scruple about pious practices, and yet detract or calumniate your 
neighbour % 
_ Or are you naturally just and charitable, but too busy to practise these virtues ? 


PRAYER. 

O Jesus, hadst Thou been the, King the Jews wanted, they would have supported Thee 
against Pilate, but Thy methods being Truth and Justice, and Thy Kingdom not of this 
world, they despised Thee, plotted against Thee, and perjured themselves to destroy Thee ; 
end Pilate was too busy about other things to inquire into the Truth, which would have 
saved Thee, and him. 

O Just and Redeeming Lord, teach me Thy truth, that while I practise devotions, I may 
Se just and charitable to my neighbour, and injure no one’s character by suppressing truth 
er insinuating falsehood. 

Let me never be too busy to defend Thy rights. Thou art my King, help me to serve 
Thee. that I may be worthy of Thy Kingdom, which is not of this world, but of eternity. 


REV. FATHER HUBERT, C.P. 


NAMES OF DECEASED. 
Philip McGrath, James Hicks, Mary Byrne, Bernard Spollen, Teresa Medlar, Patrick and 
May Mortimer, Edward, Ellen and Nellie McGrane. 
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oe An old priest has his own outlook 
upon the affairs of a troubled 
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HAD sat quite a while with old Father Gerald and listened to many quaint 
I little tales, some of them very edifying, yet they had impressed me but 
very lightly. It’s well, I had said to myself, to have the sweet simplicity 
of dear old Father Gerald, but I think he lives in a different age; an age long 
before the advent of newspapers, when greater respect was paid to legendary lore. 
What, I thought, does the old priest know of the great turmoil of the 
present-day world; of the Bolshevik, of the profiteer, of the great international 
and social questions fretting the mind of humanity? It’s well for him to rest 
quietly here by the sea, with his simple fisher folk, and dream his peaceful 
dreams; and preach his simple little sermons of the ways of the Lord in Galilee, 
to.quiet people who seem to live contented with their lot. Yet I did not feel 
quite at ease; for somehow the old priest’s ideas and ways, so different from 
those of the eager, panting, straining world that I had left behind me in the 
city, seemed to have in them very much of wisdom. 

It’s all a question of environment, I said quietly to myself, as I looked far 
out over the heaving, restless sea to where a large, white four-masted schooner 
sailed away towards the horizon. It is natural, I thought, for men who see the 
rising and falling of the sea, the fury of the winds and the power of the storm, 
to be more conscious of the unseen Power directing it all. That is why, I 
thought, Father Gerald sees in all things, the working of the finger of God. So 
much of my attention, though, is given to great problems of humanity that I 
do not see eye to eye with Father Gerald. - Perhaps if he would give his thoughts 
to the solving of the world’s problems he might not be seeing the supernatural 
at every turn of the way. Still, I did not convince myself that his stories of 
supernatural intervention were of not more than passing interest. For the 
remembrance of one who had been busy for the Lord while the other listened 
at his feet came to me, and I had Scriptural warrant for the one who had chosen 
“the better part.” So I listened humbly to this old priest who in the long 
years of his missionary life had seen striking examples of the wonderful ways of 
the Divine Master with men. 

That evening after the mail had come I disposed myself to wait patiently 
till the old priest had finished reading the evening paper. A little wood fire 
burned cheerfully in the open fireplace, for the Autumn was advancing and the 
evenings were cool, there by the sea. The gentle-faced, white-haired priest turned 
up the light of the green-shaded oil lamp that stood on the little table, then 
changed a little in his position in the chair, so that the light fell over his shoulder 
on the paper. He gave but a cursory glance to the front page, yet there were 
compelling headlines of strikes and rumours of strikes, important pronouncements 
on national and international politics and solutions for great national questions. 
Yet Father Gerald had scarcely seen the headlines, to say nothing of the column. 
His perusal of the second page and the succeeding ones was just as rapid. Then 
he passed me the paper in silence. 

Eagerly I read headline after headline, column after column, of unrest, 
dissatisfaction, upheaval, reconstruction of present-day life, while the old, white- 
haired. priest sat peacefully by the fire.. Nearly an hour elapsed before I felt 
that I had gleaned the last straws of news of a fretted world, then I laid the 
paper on the table, moved my chair nearer the fire of dry hardwood that was 
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now almost a mass of deep red coals, and waited expectantly for the priest to 
offer some solution of the present-day problem, for seething in my brain were 
the echoes of all the great questions of the world’s ferment. 

Instead of offering any theories or solutions for the things of the world the 
priest related to me a simple little story of an old woman to whom he had. taken 
Holy Communion a few days before. He had gone four miles, mostly through 
a rough wood, only to find on arriving at her home, that she, not expecting him 
that day, had taken her breakfast. He had been obliged to return home with 
the Blessed Sacrament. He had not been angry with the old woman, but he 
had turned immediately and had left her in silence. 

The following morning as Father Gerald had drawn near the vesting-table 
to vest the Holy Sacrifice, a stooped, bent little old woman walked into the 
sacristy, her kind, old wrinkled face smiling at the priest, her gloveless hand 
scratched in three or four red lines. 

“TI thought, Father,” she said, “that bein’? as I so disappointed the Lord 
yeaisterday the best way to make up for it was to walk here this morning’ 
a-fastin’.” 

There was a mist in the eye of the priest as he recounted the simple little 
story ; but there was no talk of world problems that night. And once or twice 
during the night when I awoke and looked over the dark, quiet sea I wondered 
if after all the priest had not chosen the better part, and I then wondered at 
myself for wondering. 

The days passed quickly with Father Gerald there by the ever-changing sea, 
and as they passed I found a greater respect growing for the simple ways of the 
saintly old man; but always the inclination to rank him as one not taking his 
place in the world of things that really mattered, was present in my thoughts, 
till one day there came a sick call to a distant part of his parish and he asked 
me to accompany him. It was a telephone call and the doctor had said the 
illness was pneumonia, and there was no hope for the man. 

Father Gerald came out from the church, a black overcoat covering cassock, 
surplice and stole. Suspended from a white silk cord around his neck was the 
little sick-call bourse where rested in the small golden pyx the Bread of Life, 
which was to be the strength for the wayfarer. Silently he took his place beside 
me in the decrepit old trap, and we were off. For a long time our road lay along 
the seashore, a hard, gritty road, almost as level as a pavement. In the distance 
we could see the fishermen at work along the shore ; some were mending nets, 
others whipped their nets with long, slender switches, while others carried fishing 
gear to their boats. Then, as we drove along where the men worked, a scene 
was enacted which sent my thoughts back to centuries ago, in the little villages 
near the sea of Galilee, when the crowds lined the ways and the lame and the 
halt and the blind were there, for to-day, suddenly though quietly, the work 
was stopped and the fishermen took off their hats, then knelt reverently on the 
sand and bowed their heads—and Jesus passed. 

The house where the sick man lived was a few hundred yards back from the 
sea, hiding behind some high lilac bushes. The priest motioned with his hand 
and I turned the horse in at the by-road that led up from the sea through a field 
or two, fast becoming brown save for a few tufts of clover here and there. 

A man was waiting for us in the yard and he took the horse in silence. I 
followed Father Gerald into the low-roomed house. The sick man was in the 
front room downstairs. It appeared to be a parlour that had been converted 
into a sick room, for there were many small ornaments, dried flowers and grasses 
in vases, family album and many other little effects that constitute the country 
parlour. 

; The priest removed his coat and began to say audibly some prayers in Latin 
as he went towards a table on which were a white cloth and two lighted yellow 
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candles in glass candlesticks. The priest sprinkled the room with a slender cedar 
bough that he had dipped in holy water. And as he did so I looked for the first 
time at the sick man. He seemed to be a man of about forty-five years, his 
beard had grown a little and it was streaked somewhat with grey. His cheeks 
were deep red with fever and his eyes seemed to be fixed on the ceiling, while 
his breathing came with terrible rapidity. A woman had been sitting near the 
bed fanning him with a leaf when we entered, but she had gone to kneel with 
the rest of the household who knelt at the opposite side of the room. It did not 
need one well versed in medical knowledge to see that death was hovering over 
the sick man and was waiting impatiently. 

The priest reversed the white sick-call stole so that. the purple side appeared, 
then he sat down near the head of the bed to hear the confession of the sick 
man, and we all left the room. In a little while Father Gerald opened the door 
and we entered again and knelt down, as the priest said the confiteor and 
genuflected before the Sacred Host reposing in the open pyx. — Ecce Agnus Dei, 
said the priest as he turned. The sick man moved a snow-white cloth closer 
towards his neck and I felt that he must still be conscious. I howed my head 
and presently the man was fortified with the Bread of Life, as so many other 
Christian wayfarers have been fortified since the beginning of God’s Holy Church. 

I raised my eyes and noticed that Father Gerald was opening his silver oil- 
stock at the place where was kept the Oil of the Infirm. 

Then he went reverently through his holy work, anointing eyes and ears 
and mouth. Slowly and almost imperceptibly a strange calming influence came 
over the dying man; his breathing became less and less laboured. He looked 
quietly at the priest. I had not the slightest doubt that something supernatural 
was happening; the very atmosphere of the room had changed, without our 
being aware. I felt as a man working in the rain suddenly finds that the rain 
has ceased and the sun looking down from a clear blue sky. The presence of 
death had left the room. The man was much better. 

As we drove by the sea on our return home I waited for the priest to speak, 
for again he had seen the supernatural intervention of the Lord, but I was very 
humble, for I, too, had seen. 

Then he suddenly looked over the sea and said in a quiet voice, as if he were 
giving the text to one of his simple sermons: “ Is any man sick among you ? 
Let him bring in the priests of the church and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith will save the sick 
man. And the Lord shall raise him up; and if he be in sins they shall be 
forgiven him.” 

I said nothing, but to me the big questions of the world seemed suddenly 
to have grown small and I thought surely Father Gerald has chosen the better part. 
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houghts 


T gaze across the rippling, shining bay 
And watch the distant boats with eager eye ; 
I wonder why the sails so far away 
Are whiter than the sails I see near by. ug 


Far out, the water glistens in the sun 

With dazzling beauty as the daylight dies: 
The water near the shore is dull and dark 

So full of shadows and of sad, drowned eyes. 


This is life’s story from the first to last, 
"Tis far-off things for which we ever pray : 
The beauty that lies near us we see not 
But gaze with longing eyes across the bay. 
Tuomas J. McEiicorr. 
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THERESA NEUMANN. 
A photograph taken some years ago. 


Meumann 


“In this century of ours’? says 
Fr. Dorsaz, “a modest country 
gil adds a new golden link to the 
glorious chain of stigmatists. . . . 
The finger of God is here... . ” 


Theresa Neumann, the stigmatica of 

Konnersreuth, has already attained 
considerable dimensions. This latest book* 
upon the subject, by Rev. FF. Roy and 
Joyce, whilst it tells us very little that is not 
already known, is an admirable and readable 
summary of those remarkable manifestations 
that have in recent years made Konnersreuth 
a place of pilgrimage for both the curious and 
the devout. Several cardinals, more than a 
hundred bishops, over three hundred doctors, 
thousands of priests and a multitude of laity 
have already visited Konnersreuth—so that 
the facts of Theresa’s extraordinary life have 
achieved world-wide fame. 

In a prefatory note, the joint authors 
explain how they came to collaborate in the 
production of the present volume. Fr. 
Charles Roy is the pastor of Gaspé, Quebec, 
Canada. Shortly before a visit to London, 
in July, 1935, he had the privilege of visiting 
Konnersreuth, and of personally observing 
Theresa Neumann, both during and after her 
visions and ecstasies. Having thus a first- 
hand knowledge of the case, he was invited 
by Fr. William A. Joyce, Parish-priest of St. 
Mary’s, East Finchley, London, to deliver a 
series of addresses in that church in August, 
1935. This book embodies the substance of 
these addresses, and also gives a free transla- 
tion of a French work by Fr. Joy on the 
same subject. 

The first few chapters of this book are, 


To literature that has grown up around 


devoted to the recital of the well-known facts of Theresa’s early life. Born in: 
April, 1898, her life was a most simple and ordinary one up to her nineteenth 
year. From that time until she was twenty-six years of age, she had to undergo 
an almost continuous and most painful martyrdom of suffering. Paralysis, total 
blindness, convulsions, contraction of the limbs, bed-sores—these were only some 
of the frightful physical agonies which rendered her life a veritable holocaust. 
Then came a sudden transformation—and in quick succession no less than seven 
miraculous cures, brought about by the intervention of St. Theresa of Lisieux, 
restored Theresa Neumann to normal health. 

From 1926 dates the third and most extraordinary part of her life—that 
series of visions and ecstasies, accompanied by the stigmata, together with a 


“Theresa Neumann of Konnersreuth. 'By Rev. C. KE. Roy, D.D., D.Ph., 
198 pages. 


PP. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 


and Rev. W. A. Joyce, 
3/6, 
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total abstinence from all bodily nourishment, 
which has continued down to the present day. 
The sceptic may well ask: “ How can a girl 
live for ten years without any nourishment ?” 
The answer of course is that we do not know: 
but since the phenomenon is a well-established 
fact, vouched for by scores of independent 
witnesses of unimpeachable authority, it would 
be the height of absurdity to deny it. To a 
Bishop who asked : “ How is it that you are 
looking so well in spite of such a prolonged 
fast?’ Theresa replied smilingly: “ Well, if 
it is the will of Our Lord to support me so, 
it rests with Him to do His work properly.” 
Remarking upon the personal appearance of 
Theresa, the authors of this volume state that 
“although there is something, inexplicably 
fresh about her face, still she looks rather old 
for her age. ‘Although she is very cheerful, 
nevertheless her continuoys sufferings have 
imprinted upon her features a sorrowful aspect, 
so that she looks more like a woman in her 
fifties than like a woman in her thirties, as she 
really is. This, however, does not prevent her 
from looking, and being in fact, healthy.” 

The main portion of the book is devoted to a very complete account of 
Theresa’s visions and ecstasies, her sufferings, her supernatural knowledge, and 
the remarkable cures and conversions obtained by people who recommended 
their intentions to her. In the brief space at our disposal, it is quite impossible 
to recount, even in summary fashion, the narrative of FF. Roy and Joyce. 
But we cordially commend this book to our readers who wish to learn more 
of the facts of Konnersreuth. 

In the concluding chapters the authors discuss the enigma of Theresa 
Neumann, and the attitude of the Church and of Science towards the problems 
which she presents. The Church maintains the greatest reserve, and has passed. 
no judgment either for or against the stigmatist of Konnersreuth. But the 
conclusion of Fr. Dorsaz, adopted by the authors, is eminently reasonable : 
“The Konnersreuth 
phenomena are surely [ ae 
authentic. In this ee 
century of ours, when 
faith seems to many 
to be at its dawn, a 
modest country girl 
adds a new golden 
link to the glorious 
chain of stigmatists. 
Wonders are wrought 
in her which puzzle 
our reason, whilst an 
accumulation of pro- 
babilities gives us a 
moral assurance that 
the finger of God is 
there.” 


THERESA IN ECSTASY. 
An artist’s impression. 


THE HOME OF THERESA NEUMANN. 
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N every town in Ireland there is a certain type of easy-going, good-natured 

i young man, conventional in outlook and with a healthy respect for law and 

order. Keen on his work as a stepping-stone to bigger things, but not at 

all concerned with it for its own sake; ambitious, practical, unimaginative, 

with a certain lazy sense of humour. Being entirely unemotional and unenthusi- 

astic, he will never set the Liffey, the Lee or the Lagan on fire. Yet a good 
citizen and, on the whole, rather likeable. 

John McDonald, you would say, fell into this class. He rose at eight, shaved, 
breakfasted, took the tram to his office and worked there until one; then he 
lunched, smoked a cigarette and glanced at an illustrated paper until it was 
time to return to his desk. At six sharp he went home to tea at his “ digs,” 
after which, if the weather permitted, he took the landlady’s dog for a walk. 
If it rained, there was always “the pictures,” and, two nights a week, the Irish 
Class. 

Not that John cared particularly for the Language, but neither did he 
particularly dislike it. It was as good a way as any of passing a long night, 
and fluency in Gaelic seemed to give one a certain “‘ tone ’—particularly since 
it has begun to be fashionable. Fellows wearing the Fainne got all the attention, 
he noticed. Some day, he intended, he would sport one himself. He had decent 
brains and the power of concentration, he knew. His teacher was excellent ; 
he liked and admired the spirit which brought her there after the long day’s 
work: in her school. Still, she wasn’t the kind with which he would fall in love. 

For one thing, she was at least five years older than himself, and for another, 
he guessed by the eye of her, she would not tolerate the like. Tall she was and 
straight, with a steady, direct gaze from her clear, penetrating eyes: well- 
dressed, too, though in a “ spinster-by-choice”’ sort of fashion. She had a 
marvellous method of teaching; she was painstaking, earnest and wonderfully 
patient, with the rather raw material with which she had to deal. 

As a” beginner John had to pass through a room in which a more advanced 
class was being taught, which would usually be in full swing when he arrived. 
On one of these occasions his attention was caught by a vivid little face among 
those upturned to the teacher. Next time he noticed the eager manner of its 
owner, her evident deep interest in what she was being taught, her intelligent 
questions and swift replies. Later, he discovered that her name was Una Bradley, , 
and that she worked down town in one of the fashionable drapery stores. 

Thenceforth he looked forward to his classes with renewed interest. Although 
a few skilful questions would have elicited still more information concerning 
her from the more garrulous members of his own class, he never put them. Nor 
did he ever seek an introduction. Perhaps he meant to leave it to chance; 
perhaps it was just his lazy way. Anyway, he contented himself with bi-weekly 
glances in her direction as he passed through the busy room. 

In spite of her shy looks and ways she seemed extraordinarily alive. She 
seemed to absorb every word her teacher spoke—her expression intent as she 
jotted down words and phrases. She was a pretty little wisp of a thing, he 
thought, dainty, brown-skinned, dark-haired and dusky-eyed. Some people 
might have considered her insignificant; John thought her perfect. He liked 
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to picture her decked out in vivid hues, in warm-toned draperies, artistically- 
designed to add to her height and to bring out the beauty of her unusual 
complexion. She was probably in mourning, since she wore sombre shades and 
never waited for the dancing after the Class. John had remained in the hall a 
couple of times, but she had slipped away directly the class was over. He did 
not persevere, however, preferring, as he did, a book and a cigarette in the cosy 
front parlour of his “ digs ” to an hour or so in the large, draughty room, in the 
company of a pack of gay, irresponsible young people who laughed and chattered 
or jigged and reeled to the music of a sadly out-of-tune piano. 

John maintained to himself that he was not falling in love. That, he held, 
would be too ridiculous. In the first place, he did not intend to settle down for 
years—not until his position in life was assured and he was able to afford a 
comfortable villa in a select residential quarter. (He had already planned the 
sort of house he wanted—red-brick, detached, bow-windowed with coloured glass 
in the fan-light and a large garden front and rear). In the second place, the 
girl might be anything or anybody, and even were she everything that was 
desirable and lovely, how did he know that she would favour lim at all? So 
far, she did not seem to be aware of his existence. John was humble enough 
to realise that she might refuse him: with characteristic frugality, therefore, he 
would not dream of “ wasting his sweetness’ without sorne reasonable hope of 
return. Yet he could not banish the thought of her from him. The vision of 
her was always there—alluring, tormenting and bewitching him by turns. 

It was June before the chance for which he had long been hoping came. He 
had missed his tram one wet evening and was hurrying home from the office. 
It happened to be raining pretty heavily and, fearful of spoiling his new summer 
suit, he had dropped into a nearby church. Moved by a sudden impulse, he 
had gone right up to the foremost bench. Mechanically he genuflected ; fumbled 
in his pockets for some loose change and, for the first time for years, lighted a 
couple of candles. He knelt down and said a few prayers and remained there, 
quiet and contented, for nearly fifteen minutes. He liked being there, he decided ; 
it was cool and dim and restful after the city’s bustle and glare. He would 
come often, he told himself. Meanwhile, he would go home lest his landlady 
should be wondering what had detained him. Punctuality had always been his 
strong point. Reluctantly, therefore, he rose and went down the aisle. 

In the porch he halted from sheer surprise. A pitiful little rain-drenched 
figure in a black voile dress turned at the sound of his footsteps. He recognised 
the vivid little face under the wide-brimmed summer hat which dripped rain 
from its brim. The eyes were wistful and appealing and there was a sad little 
droop about the lines of the mouth. All that was chivalrous in him, all his 
protective instincts, were awakened at the sight of the helpless little bit of 
femininity. Yet he was embarrassed. What if she misunderstood his eagerness 
to assist her, what if she snubbed him? His face grew scarlet. 

The girl was watching him curiously. There was something vaguely familiar 
about him: she had seen him before and seen him often. She could not 
remember where but, really, it did not matter. With the rain pouring down 
in torrents outside, he seemed to her almost like an angel in disguise. For he 
carried a gold-headed umbrella. 

He seemed. frightfully embarrassed, whatever it was about. Perhaps he was 
someone to whom she had once been introduced. She supposed he was waiting 
for some sign of recognition from her; she gave him a faint smile. 

He approached her timidly. He smile deepened. It was a new experience 
for a shy little girl like her to cause timidity in another. 

“Tsn’t it an awful evening ?”’ he remarked, making the conventional opening 
with the air of a man going to his execution. 

The girl very nearly laughed in his face: through sheer kindliness she 
controlled her merriment. 
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“It is dreadful,” she agreed, pausing for a moment to let him recover himself. 
Then: ‘I am drenched through,” she ventured. 
“So I see,” said John, gaining heart of grace, ‘‘ Miss —er— Bradley, isn’t 


it?* She nodded. ‘‘ We attend the same Irish class, so I was wondering if, 
on that account, you wouldn’t accept the loan of my umbrella.’ 
“ But I should be charmed,” she returned. “I was wondering dare I ask 


you. But,” with a little puzzled frown, “ you will be wet through. You have 
no raincoat and your suit will be ruined.” 

“Tl be all right,” John assured her. What was the loss of a suit compared 
to such a chance? “I'll be all right, indeed.” 

Still she hesitated, not wishing to appear selfish. Then John got a brain-wave. 

“ Unless—if it does not sound presumptuous—you would let me see you 
home,” he suggested very tentatively. 

“ Well,” she laughed, “ it seems a sensible suggestion. If you are sure, that 
is, that I wouldn’t be taking you out of your way.” 

John assured her that he would be only too delighted, and they left the church 
together. They tried to get a tram, but all that passed them were crowded. 
John would have liked to propose a taxi, but some instinct warned him that the 
girl would resent it. They decided to walk on, rain or no rain, and as they 
proceeded, the girl regained her spirits and laughed and chatted as cheeringly 
as if the sun were shining and she herself dry-shod and comfortable. John could 
not help admiring her pluck ; such a thorough little sport she was in a situation 
where most girls would grouse and bemoan their rain-soaked frocks, their thin 
shoes squelching water at every step. 

They talked of the class, the different teachers and their methods. John was 
warm in his praise of Miss Walshe, his own teacher, who was, he declared, wasted 
on an elementary class. The girl agreed enthusiastically. She had been a pupil 
of Miss Walshe’s for years, and now was one of her closest friends. 

“There is no one,” she told him, “like Brighid Bhreathnach. She prefers 
to be called that, you know. It is by her own wish that she has an elementary 
class. She is simply wonderful with beginners ; seems to interest them in the 
language almost in spite of themselves.” 

John did not admit that he stood rather in awe of the lady nor did he agree 
in his heart that there was nobody like Miss Walshe; for the present he was 
convinced that there was nobody in his world but a little rain-drenched colleen 
whose name was Una Bradley. He would have been flattered if he had known 
that she was usually shy and reticent and that he had caused her to chatter far 
more freely than was her wont. He did not realise that she found him 
sympathetic. 

Before they parted, he had gleaned some welcome particulars. She was 
twenty-three, she had lately lost her widowed mother, and was virtually alone 
in the world. He noted the fact that she worked at the silk counter. His mind 
grasped the idea avidly. Unimaginative though he had hitherto been, it pleased 
him to think of her handling delicate fabrics; she would be quite at home amid 
the sheen and glow of them. They would make a perfect setting for the shy, 
half-hidden beauty of her. ... He was so full of the idea that it was with 
something like amazement he realised that they had come to a full stop. 

“Here we are,” she was saying, “‘and here is the rain almost over. I am 
ever so much obliged, Mr. McDonald.” 

“ Only too delighted,” John murmured, “to be of service.” Then, growing 
bolder, “ it’s a long time till October and the re-opening of the classes. Couldn’t 
we meet again between then and now?” 

She hesitated. 

“Tf,” she suggested, “‘ you would care to come to tea, I could ask Brighid, 
too, and we could have a nice chat together.” 
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This was scarcely what John had wanted, but he could not well refuse. 
Besides, he told himself philosophically, small mercies sometimes led to greater 
ones. He asked her if Sunday would be too soon and she told him she would be 
very pleased to see him. Then, inserting the key in the door, she bade him a 
pleasant good-evening. 

Despite the dampness of his coat-collar, John was conscious of a sense of 
well-being as he trudged home alone. He knew now how lonely his life had 
hitherto been and he was almost sure, too, that he had fallen in love at last. 

When Sunday came he dressed with even more than his usual care, and with 
a huge box of chocolates presented himself at the house where Una lived. A 
stout, motherly North of Ireland woman opened the door and, ushering him 
into a little over-furnished parlour, informed him that the ladies would be “ doon ”’ 
in a minute. 

John seated himself in an ugly plush armchair and glanced about the room. 
The walls were papered in bright red, the furniture was of a brighter green. The 
walnut “ what-not”’ was laden with photos and ornaments; the round table 
supported a plant in a pot, the family Bible and a huge album. A picture of King 
William crossing the Boyne held the place of honour among numerous enlarged 
photographs on the walls; an array of cheap vases filled with fancy grasses 
adorned the glass-backed side-board ; two black marble figures flanked the black 
marble clock on the mantel-piece. Everything was spotlessly clean, but in the 
worst possible taste. John shuddered, wondering how Una could live amid such 
surroundings. She must have a strong and saving sense of humour, he told 
himself at length. 

Followed by Miss Walshe, she soon made her appearance. They all shook 
hands and chatted for a while. Then Una went off to see about the tea, and 
John was left alone with his teacher. He felt somewhat uncomfortable, as he 
had got the idea into his head that she was “ sizing him up,” weighing him, so 
to speak, in the balance. Determined that he would not be “found wanting ” 
by her, he hastily strove to make conversation. For one so conventional, his 
first remark was unusual. Indicating the walls and the pictures thereon, he 
wondered how Una could “stand all that.” 

Miss Walshe gave him a quiet smile. 

“Una,” she told him, ‘is not affected by externals. Little things do not 
trouble her at all. She is, you see, so thorough, so true to herself. | And, besides, 
she is extraordinarily tolerant.” 

She was not caring a great deal for John. She supposed he was just an 
ordinary harmless young fellow, but she was just a little disappointed in Una’s 
choice. For, from the conversation in Una’s bedroom upstairs, she judged that 
her little friend had been deeply impressed by him and by the rather romantic 
circumstances of their meeting. She, herself, was a woman of strong character, 
deep penetration and much experience, and Una was very dear to her heart. 
The shy, gentle little girl possessed a mind and character much above the average, 
and she felt that John McDonald was not the man to make her happy. Una 
was an idealist—as she herself had been in the first flush of her youth and as she 
was still, in spite of many sorrows and disappointments. She did not deny that 
the young man might have many good qualities but, she was sure, he had feet 
of clay. She sincerely hoped that their mutual liking would not ripen into 
deeper attachment. Yet she saw that she could not well interfere. 

Changing the conversation, she chatted civilly enough until Una re-appeared 
with the tea-tray. She was still wearing black, but her crepe-de-chine frock 
was beautifully cut, and was brightened by a string of rose-coloured beads. Soon 
after tea John took his departure ; he felt ill at ease in the older woman’s presence. 
Una was eager to know what her friend thought of him. 

“T suppose he’s all right,’ said Brighid, “‘ but scarcely your style or mine.” 
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“ Oh, but he is,” Una protested earnestly. “ Look, the very sweets he brought 
‘were made in Ireland.” 

Brighid smiled, but said no more. Too well she knew “the way of a man with 
a maid.” 

Taken all-in-all, John’s first visit could scarcely be counted a great success, 
but as the summer advanced, there were other meetings to which Una found 
herself looking forward eagerly. There was so much to say, so much to tell him 
and he seemed to like to listen and to care for her society. He was so sympathetic 
when she spoke of her ideals that she simply could not understand her friend’s 
attitude towards him. Hurt and too proud and sensitive to seek an explanation 
of Brighid’s rather marked avoidance of his company, she ceased to mention his 
name in their conversations together. Yet she knew the other disapproved of 
her new friendship, and the knowledge made her extremely unhappy. But even 
to please Brighid, whose companionship meant so much to her, she could not 
think of giving him up. 

No word of love had been spoken between them nor had he given her any 
sign that he wanted more than her friendship. And Una cared more than she 
would ever admit; hoped that he would not delay much longer in telling her 
of his love. Because, she told herself, he did love her, she was sure. She 
wondered why he seemed so content to let things, so to say, drift. 

John had ceased to analyse his feelings on the matter. He enjoyed the girl’s 
society and was flattered by her liking for him; she was such a dainty little 
thing and had such charming manners. He was quite pleased when some of the 
men from the office met him and did not mind in the least their subsequent 
chaffing. Taken on the whole, he knew he could do worse. [If his position in 
life were more assured or if Una had means of her own, he would certainly have 
asked her to marry him. Despite the fact that she was “ only an ordinary 
business girl,” she would, he was certain, grace any position he would give her ; 
no one would ever dream that she stood behind a counter. As things were, 
however, any engagement would be foolish, unwise, improvident. He hoped 
Una realised it, though there was, of course, no occasion to mention it. There 
was, meanwhile, no reason why he should not enjoy her companionship. Most 
of the fellows he knew went around with girls. And Una was too sporting to 
misunderstand his attentions or to read into them more than they were meant 
to convey. Anyhow, he had never attempted to make love to her, and so his 
conscience was clear. John liked to stand well in his own estimation. 

In September, Brighid and Una went off together on their annual holiday 
to the Gaeltacht. Brighid selected a wild, lonely district where she, herself, 
once had taught school. She felt that the girl needed rest and quiet; that she 
was keyed up to a pitch of excitement which could not be good for her. Here, 
then, beside the Atlantic, amid kindly, homely people, was the ideal spot. And 
so the girls settled down in a low thatched cottage where the kindly middle-aged 
vanithee petted and mothered them to her heart’s content. The atmosphere of 
the place was just what Una needed : it soothed her nerves, yet braced her and 
did her a world of good. 

_ John, in the meantime, had gone to a fashionable resort, and was having a 
gay time, dancing, golfing and playing tennis. He liked the crowd in the fashion. 
able boarding-house where he stayed, and helped to organise their daily picnics 
and excursions. He was much too occupied to write to Una, but he told himself 
that she would not mind: she was sporting enough to realise that no fellow 
could be bothered writing letters while on holiday. Besides—hang it all !—he 
wasn't engaged to the girl, and why on earth should she expect him to write ? 
He supposed she was having a good time, herself, although how anyone could 
have a good time with that awful Miss Walshe was quite beyond his comprehension. 
But Una thought the world of her—funny tastes some girls had !—and she always 
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liked to go to the Gaeltacht. Now, he couldn’t see himself spending his holidays 
there at any price, but then again, he could not picture Una in his present 
surroundings. She would be just as bored by the fashionable gaiety as he would 
be by the dullness of mountain and wild, lonesome sea. No, he could not see her 
fitting in. Just as well, maybe, since a chap liked an occasional change. That 
fair-haired Miss Henderson who danced go well and had such a ripping stroke 
at tennis, was as jolly a girl as ever he had met. 

So John’s mood of irritated self-reproach passed, and he banished the shy, 
dark-haired vision of Una from his mind. He did not mean to forget her 
altogether ; he liked her, he told himself, far too well for that. But gradually 
her place was filled by a tall, fair-haired nymph, who wore smart, gaily-hued 
frocks and was chic and well-groomed and superficially clever. Jo Henderson 
liked going around with well-dressed young men and was not averse to an 
occasional flirtation. She was good-natured, slangy and, it was whispered, had 
money and property. John lost his head one moonlight night and quite 
impulsively—or so he thought—proposed, and she, without quite knowing why, 
accepted him. Perhaps she did not really mean to marry him—she had already 
been four times engaged—perhaps she was honestly attracted at last. Anyhow, 
she did not hesitate, and John, elated at his conquest of ‘“‘the catch of the 
season,” forgot all about Una, for the time being, at least.. And yet it was 
Una who held, after all, the first place in his heart. 

Next morning he wondered if he had not been something of a cad but, after 
a cursory examination of conscience, acquitted himself. He was conscious only 
of a slight feeling of regret that Una had not been a trifle gayer and more 
up-to-date and had owned, well, just a little money and property. He supposed 
it was up to him to write to her now. He hoped she would not regret the little 
interlude, would not mind that he was now engaged to someone else. But of 
course she wouldn’t; she was always such a sport. Still, he somehow shrank 
from the job of writing the letter, but finally told himself it would be better to 
get it over. The more casual the letter, the better it would look—just an 
interesting announcement from one friend to another. He would write it at 
once and then he would take Jo out for lunch. They would have quite an 
enjoyable afternoon afterwards on the links. And a dance, perhaps, at night. 

Brighid was visiting some old friends when Una got the letter. The girl’s 
heart beat faster when she caught sight of the handwriting and a faint flush of 
surprise and pleasure coloured her face. She took it down to the sea to read it 
undisturbed. Afterwards, she was glad she had done so; that no friendly eyes 
had witnessed her receiving of the blow. For more than an hour she sat alone, 
gazing out across the waste of waters. She had no desire to seek solace in tears ; 
she was too numbed, too desolate. Also, she was too proud. 

When Brighid returned, she found her seated by the shore, the crumpled 
letter in her hand. She was a trifle paler than usual, but otherwise quite calm. 
With a wry little smile, she smoothed out the letter and handed it to her friend. 

For a moment Brighid was stunned. Then, for the first time in her life, she 
was conscious of an overwhelming desire to give expression to the fierce. 
tempestuous rage which shook her, to her hot anger against the man who had 
dared to hurt the girl she loved. But, being a woman of great tact and wisdom, 
she conquered it and, with a gesture all-comprehending and sympathetic, she 
put her arm around her friend. 

They were silent for a long, long moment. 

“You will get over it sooner than you think,” said Brighid at last. 
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calmed, many a broken -body has 
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of “ merey killing ” have but served as another instance of the unassailable 

fact that the Catholic Church is the sole guardian and champion of a 
complete and unwavering morality. Her Divine Founder stigmatised murder 
as a heinous crime; He elevated suffering, borne in the proper spirit, to the 
heights of sanctity. To succour His stricken ones was to minister unto Himself, 
was to lay up eternal reward in Heaven. The ages of faith, impregnated with 
the spirit of Christ, laid hold of this salutary principle, and,-in every land, reared 
hostels where men and women, vowed to the love and service of God, devoted 
themselves to the care of the poor weak ones of their Master’s flock. But, with 
the coming of the catastrophe which men call the Reformation, England was 
plundered of everything Catholic, even her charity. The whim of a voluptuous 
king eradicated the whole medieval hospital system. The monasteries were 
confiscated, the monks were persecuted. The sick were driven back to their 
homes; disease, suffering and contagion were widespread, and there was neither 
suecour to relieve nor skill to combat them. The monks were practically the 
only persons skilled in medicine, and they had been banished. The miseries 
of the suffering poor were indescribable. Such was the England of 1665, when 
the awful scourge of the Plague ravished the land. England was learning her 
lesson from sad experience. Gradually hospitals were re-established. But the 
old spirit was gone ; they catered for the body but no longer cared for the soul. 

Conditions had not altered to any marked extent when Mary Potter sought 
to give practical expression to the inspiration and ideal which possessed her 
generous soul. Patiently and courageously she had faced the trials which lay 
before her; long and lovingly she had laboured and toiled along the way of 
darkness and sorrow which is the training-ground of all who would do great 
things for God“ There is only one way to describe her—Mary Potter was a 
remarkable woman. Emancipation had just dawned and Catholics were as yet 
unused to the full light of recognition; the Oxford Movement, because of its 
converts, aroused once more open hostility to the Church. This was the historical 
setting of the England of 1847, when the future foundress of the Little Company 
of Mary was born in London. Her father was a nominal member of the Church ; 
of England, her mother, an Irishwoman, was a convert to Catholicism. Humanly 
speaking, neither the age nor the circumstances were suggestive of her future 
history. But Mary was blessed with a mother who prized the new gift of her . 
faith, who struggled to give to her children that which had been withheld so 
long from herself—the gentle, moulding influence of living Catholicity. In her 
heart she cherished secret hopes for Mary, hopes which urged her to cultivate 
the loving disposition of this child—the hope that Our Lady would accept the 
offer she made of her as a nun. 

There must have been all the natural disappointment of hopes unrealized 
when Mary, as a young woman of twenty-one, returned to her home after eleven 
months in the novitiate of the Sisters of Mercy at Brighton. But Mary’s mother 
was too common-sense a woman, too fervent a Catholic, to think that the fact 
that her daughter had no vocation to the religious life was any fault or failure 
in Mary. Her brothers adopted the same understanding attitude. But every- 
ene, in showing her kindness, took too much for granted. The natural assumption 
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MOTHER MARY POTTER. 
Foundress of the Little Company of Mary. ’ 


was that she would settle down to the routine of home-life. Therein lay the 
error. In the heart of Mary throbbed a burning love for God, in her soul there 
was a voice ever calling, ever urging her on to an indistinct yet undeniable 
destiny. Misunderstood and alone, even in the midst of friends, God tried her 
still more. Never robust at any time, her health gave way, and for almost two 
years she was confined to her room. It was the preparation for her life-work. 
On her bed of pain, it was the most natural thing in the world that Mary should 
turn her thoughts to that great Bed of Pain whereon was stretched a bruised 
and broken Sufferer. How she longed to stand beside that rough wooden Cross, 
that death-bed, to succour and console her dying God! To stand, like Mary, 
His Mother, like her to nurse the broken body of her Crucified God! Gradually, 
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the meaning of it all was borne upon her. She could and would re-enkindle the 
spirit of the Maternal Heart of Mary, His Mother ; she would nurse His wounded 
Body—not the body that hung upon the Cross but His mystical body, the poor 
suffering afflicted members of which He is the Head. 

That was the inspiration and ideal of the soul of Mary Potter. In the face 
of opposition, misunderstanding and difficulty, she struggled onwards, for now 
God had spoken and there was no longer doubt. There was nothing superficial, 
nothing of pretence in her character. Her captivating candour, her easy, natural 
manner, so free from all affectation, the hall-mark of hypocrisy—won her 
helpers. She had learnt and could impart the secret of suffering—the balm of 
a wounded Heart, the love of a Sorrowful Mother. She wished to gather a little 
band animated by the spirit of the Maternal Heart of Mary—a little band to love 
Jesus and Mary in the depths of their souls, and who, for that love, would tend 
and nurse the stricken and dying as Mary had nursed and tended the Child of 
her sorrows on Calvary. Thus was begotten the Little Company of Mary, in 
1877. Fighting under the standard of the sword-pierced Heart of Mary, that 
little pioneer band served in poverty and want. They were imbued with the 
spirit of their leader and foundress ; they counted not the cost but looked only 
to the cause. A disused, condemned factory, was their first convent. To-day, 
the up-to-date hospitals of the Blue Sisters, as they are commonly called, are 
spread throughout the civilised world—the achievement and reward of the faith, 
the spirit and the toil of a generous soul, Mary Potter. 

It reads like something from the long ago, but it is a story of to-day. Mary 
Potter died in 1913. A woman of our own times, she has given abundant proof 
that even to-day God is searching out the souls of valiant women who will take 
their stand beneath the Cross—and that such valiant women still exist in our 
midst, She teaches us, as did the saints of old, that wealth and power and friends 
are not the things that matter when God calls a soul to follow Him. Mary 
Potter had none of these ; those who might have helped her were, for the most 
part, her most deadly critics. But throughout her years of waiting and want 
she smiled the cheery smile of confidence begotten of an ardent love for and 
unwavering trust in the God whom she served so loyally. Many a stricken heart 
has been calmed, many a broken body has been tended solely because Mother 
Mary Potter made such charity possible by her own spirit of silent suffering 
and unceasing labour. Such is the remarkable woman who has found a most 
understanding biographer, one who has made the life and the labours of her 
heroine live in the captivating pages of a splendidly vivid narrative. 


*The Life of Mother Mary Potter. By; Eve Healy. London: Sheed and Ward, 31 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 4. 274 Pages. 7/6. 
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Jesus Autem Gacebat 


He stood in the hall of judgment The cries of a cruel rabble, 
With tranquil mien and bowed ; By angry passions stirred, 
He heard the taunting queries The shouts of ‘‘ Crucifige,” 
Of an impious prince and proud ; The meek Redeemer heard ; 
*Neath the scornful eyes which scan Him, And yet He stands all silent, 
He heard the lawless crowd. He utters not a word. 


In a garb of mockery clothed, 
From Herod’s court they lead— 
Still that deep mysterious silence, 
As though He did not heed. 
Jesus as mute as ever— 
Defence He does not need. 


We have gazed on the God-like actions— O innocent, silent Saviour ! 
The miracles which drew Teach me when I shall speak, 
Admiring eyes upon him ; Defence where Thine honour needs it, 
Now let us pause and view Nor self-defence to seek 
This calm and wondrous silence *Neath even unjust reproaches, 
It seems a marvel new. : A silent heart and meek. 


Tuomas J. McEtuicorr. 


Serial Story 


‘Ladyslipper er AC INDERSON. 


CHAPTER VII.—The Dark Hour. 


IFE settled down in the theatrical company much the same as it had been 
L before Nan’s accident. She took up again the “ Dance of the Dying 
Butterfly,” Miss Glynn having most conveniently been found another 

very good post. 

Nan was still a little slavey to the Hart family, and kept in the background 

_ as before, with her miserable salary of five shillings a week. Being in a touring 
company, it was possible to keep the child from the public, as they were 
continually on the move; but her fame preceded her. If she had been a little 
older she would have seen for herself what a success she was making. But she 
was not yet fourteen, and a real child at that; and Mr. Hart’s manner of 
hustling her to and from the theatre distracted her from what was going on 
outside. oi 

She saw nothing of the rest of the actors, and she did not mind, though she 
gave Joe a wistful smile when they met occasionally in the corridor. She did 
not know how devotedly he watched her, or how concerned he was over her 
increasing thinness, for the Harts still starved her. 

At last he could bear it no longer. He knew that it was useless to speak to 
Mr. Hart, but he bided his chance. One night after the “‘ Dance of the Dying 
Butterfly ” Joe slipped up beside Neville, the second-in-command to the manager, 
who had helped Nan practise before her first performance. He was a good-looking 
young man, much more human than Mr. Hart, and he would sometimes do little 
kindnesses for one or other of the company. 

“ Nancy’s getting mighty thin again,’ Joe remarked into the air, as he stood 
beside Neville. “She don’t look as if she had had a square meal since she came 
back. Pity if she collapses again, she will probably peg out this time.” 

Neville looked thoughtful, then he grinned and gave Joe a slap on the back. 

“ All right, old son,” he said, ““I know that remark was meant for me. I'll 
see what I can do.” 

That night he attached himself to Hart as he walked down the long corridor 
to the side entrance. 

“ Our little Butterfly is looking mighty peeky again,” he remarked, “ it would 
be a great loss to you if she collapsed.” 

Hart started. 

“What to you mean‘ > ‘he svammered. 

“What I say!’ retorted the other. “‘ Give her plenty of porridge and milk, 
she is nothing but a kid you know!” and laughing, he ran lightly down the steps. | 

And thus it came about that thanks to Joe’s diplomacy and Neville’s kindness 
that Nan had porridge for breakfast and other things besides. But she fretted . 
sadly for her would-be adopted father, and she fretted still more because she 
found that she could not, stint as she would, save up enough to pay her mother’s 
debts, on five shillings a week. 

So the time passed wearily for Nan. She slaved for the Harts all day, and 
tired and disheartened she was taken to the theatre each night, but her heart 
was with Doctor West. She thought of his kindness and understanding, his 
smile and loving ways, and she longed for him, so that sometimes she almost 
wished that she had never known him. But that feeling only came sometimes ; 
as a rule he was a loving memory that helped her. 

Sundays were a specially dreary day for Nan. The Harts slept late, so she 
generally managed to slip out to an early Mass unobserved. At first Mrs. Hart 
did not know, but one day Rosie expressed a wish to go with her, and then there 
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was a terrible row. Mrs. Hart stormed. Nancy had no business to go out on 
the sly like that without her knowing it. She was an underhand, mean little slut ! 

Nancy stood quiet without a word, but the door behind her opened and Mr. 
Hart walked into the room followed by Neville. The latter looked on the scene 
and Mrs. Hart’s angry face with disgust. 

“Whatever is the row?” he asked, turning to Hart, but eyeing Nan with 
dispassionate interest. 

“What has happened, dear?” the manager asked his wife. 

Angrily she explained while the two men listened. 

“I think that it is jolly plucky of the kid to get up early to go to church,” 
interposed Neville, coolly, then he turned a contemptuous look on Hart. ‘‘ No 
one will recognise her, so you needn’t worry on that score,” he remarked, as 
Nan left the room. ‘She looked like a real little slavey the only time that I 
met her out, and I expect that she’ll leave you if you interfere with her religion. 
She is of the sort that would be stubborn, if it came to a case of what she thought 
right or wrong.” 

Hart nodded. 

“We'd better leave her alone,’ he remarked to his wife. . 

And so it came about that Neville did Nan another good turn, and she was 
left to go to Sunday Mass unmolested. 

Then, one afternoon she was left in, alone. Mr. Hart was at the theatre, 
Mrs. Hart had gone to visit an old friend and had taken the children with her. 
So Nan was left by herself, with plenty of mending to do. Before she settled 
herself to work, she went to put everything ready for supper, but when she 
opened the cupboard to get out the bread, she found only one small piece left, 
Mrs. Hart had forgotten to order any. For a moment Nan stood perplexed. 
She knew that Mrs. Hart hated her going out alone, and she did not wish to 
displease either her or her husband, for she was still quite unaware of her fame 
and success. Still there must be bread for supper, so slipping her hat and coat 
from the stand in the hall, she put them on and went out. 

Tt was a dull, dreary day, which added to her depression. The baker’s shop 
was only a couple of streets away, and Nan soon got a hot loaf of crisp bread. 
There were buns and cakes placed invitingly on the counter, and the child’s 
mouth watered, for she was hungry, but she thought of her mother’s debts and 
hurriedly left the shop. 

As she turned down the road to go back to her lodgings, her eyes lit on a 
small churgh standing a little back from the road, with the usual notice board. 
Tt was a Catholic church. Nan had only been a couple of days in this town and 
had not found where the church was, now she stumbled on it by accident. She 
must go in, just for a minute, so crossing the road, she entered. 

It was rather dark and dingy inside, but there in front, glowed the sanctuary 
lamp. It was all she wanted, and slipping into a near-by seat, Nan knelt down, 
with her head on her hands. 

A sense of comfort stole over her; she was no longer alone, her Best Friend 
was there, listening. Nan spoke to Him, but in that strange, wordless intercourse 
that love teaches. He knew all about everything. He knew her dreary, hard 
life. He knew her longing for Doctor West. He recognised as His Mother’s 
Ladyslipper. And as Nan knelt before Him comfort stole into her soul. She 
did not know how, but slowly the weight began to lift from her heart, a Hand 
wounded and bleeding was held out to help her carry her cross. 

Presently she raised her head and looked up at the Tabernacle. Then her 
eyes wandered across to the statue of Our Lady, and as she did so, the sacristy 
door opened and a priest came out. He shot a glance at the kneeling figure and 
paused a minute uncertainly. 

He was young and shy, but the child’s face was white and tear-stained, so 
alter a minute he walked over to her. 
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* Did you want to go to Confession ?”’ he asked, wondering who she was, 
for there was something familiar about the face. He did not recognise in the 
shabby clothes the face of the dancing girl, that had been looking down all the 
week, from posters placarded about the town. 

Nan looked up with a wistful little smile, it seemed such a long time since 
she had been able to get to the Sacraments. 

“J would be grateful,” she whispered back, ‘if you are sure that you can 
spare the time.” 

The priest nodded. 

“Of course, that is my business” he said, and walked into the confessional. 

Nan had not prepared, but she did not like to keep him waiting, as the priest 
had evidently concluded that she had come to church for the purpose, so she 
slipped behind the heavy curtain. . 

She was not long, for it did not occur to her to speak of her troubles and 
seek advice, but she came out feeling serene. She had told Our Lord that she 
was sorry for all that she had done wrong, and He had forgiven her, so they 
were better friends than ever. . 

After she had made her thanksgiving before the High Altar she went over 
and knelt before Our Lady’s statue. The church was very small and poor, so 
that there were no side altars, just a statue on a pedestal. Nan looked up at 
the sweet, gentle face looking down at her, and the hands stretched out in 
welcome. : 

“T hope that you are pleased with my dancing,’ she whispered, “ and that 
it makes your Little Son smile. But please help me to pay my mother’s debts.” 

She looked wistfully at the box, with its slit for pennies, and *“ candles ” 
printed in white paint. She would so love to put up a penny candle, but she 
would not even allow herself this small luxury. So with a smile at her heavenly 
Mother, she slipped out of the church. 

That evening the young priest entered the rector’s room, for the poor little 
church was only a chapel of ease, and he lived at the presbytery of the larger 
church. As he did so he gave an exclamation. 

“What is the matter?” asked the older man looking up. 

The other pointed to the picture on the paper in the rector’s hand. In a 
dainty portrait of the new dancing star, he recognised the eyes of his little 
penitent, and his heart sank. He might have helped the child; she looked in 
trouble, and must be living in dangerous surroundings. Tf only he had recognised 
her, but the contrast was too great between this dainty dancer and the poor, 
shabby little girl kneeling in the church. 

Sadly he told the rector his experience, and the latter sighed. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” he said, a little sadly, too, “ but you say that the 
child had been crying! Well, we will both pray for her. It is not the life for a 
child.” 

And so the opportunity for helping Nan was lost. 


Next Monts :—Cuapter VIII.—“ Lntile Bears.” 
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for the Canonisation of Blessed Gemma Galgani. 


By the special direction of Most Rev. Fr. Titus, C.P., General of the Passionists, our readers 
are invited to send their offerings towards the Canonisation of Bl. Gemma Galgani. Atl such 
offerings will be acknowledged in The Cross and will be forwarded to Rome by the Managing 
Editor. Since the last list, the following sums have been received :— 

F. O’F. (Co. Tipperary) 2/6; ‘* Unworthy ” (Belfast) 2/6; H.S. (Glasgow) 2/-; Anon. 
(Dublin) 3/-. : 

Offerings may be sent to The Managing Editor, The Cross, Mount Argus, Dublin. 


Passionist Notes and News 
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CHINA. 
Death of a Missionary. 


We regret to announce the death of 
another young Passionist missionary in the 
Vicariate of Yuanling. As we go to press 
a cable reports the death from fever of Fr. 
Justin (Moore), C.P. He had been just six 
months in the Passionist Mission district. 
His untimely death gives added emphasis 
to the necessity of providing adequate 
medical facilities for the missionaries. Last 
September The Sign launched an appeal for 
funds to build a Mission Hospital. Now, 
with only about two-thirds of that fund 
realised, another missionary is dead. Born 
at Fall River, Mass. in 1903, the late Fr. 
Justin was a graduate of the Catholic 
University of America. He entered the 
Passionist Congregation in September, 1929, 
and was raised to the priesthood by Rt. Rev. 
Thomas O’Reilly, Bishop of Scranton. 


ENGLAND. 
Ordinations at Sutton. 


On Ascension Thursday, May 2lst, four 
students of St. Joseph’s Province were 
raised to the priesthood by Most Rev. Dr. 
Downey, Archbishop of Liverpool, at St. 
Anne’s Retreat, Sutton, Lancs. The names 
of the newly-ordained are :— 


Rev. Fr. Jerome, C.P. 
Rev. Fr. Louis, C.P. 

Rev. Fr. Chrysostom, C.P. 
Rev. Fr. Seraphim, C.P. 


Amongst those present at the ceremony 
were:—V. Rev. Fr. Brendan, ©.P., Pro- 
vincial; V. Rev. Br. Joseph, C.P., Rector, 
Ormskirk; Rt. Rev. Mgr. Adamson ; 
VY. Rev. Canon Myler (Sacred Heart); Rev. 
Fr. Daly (Holy Cross); Rev. Fr. George, 
C.P., Harborne; Rev. Fr. Jeremias, C.P., 
likley; Rev. Fr. Flavian, C.P., Ormskirk ; 
Rey. Fr. Maurice, C.P.; Rev. Fr. Benignus, 
C.P., ete., ete. 

At the conclusion of the impressive cere- 
mony, the newly-ordained priests imparted 
their blessing to their parents. The first 
Masses were celebrated on the following day, 
whilst the blessing of the congregation took 
place on Sunday, May 24th. 


IRELAND. 
Extensions to Church and Retreat. 


Large-scale building operations are taking 
place at Mount Argus, Dublin, Mother-house 
ef the Passionists in Ireland. Owing to 
the extension of the city boundaries, and 
the erection of a large number of new houses 
in the vicinity of the Retreat, an enlarge- 
ment of the monastic church has become a 


pressing necessity. The church, partially 
erected m 1878, is now being completed in 
the form originally contemplated. A large 
transept will be added, together with a 
spacious sanctuary, from which five side- 
chapels will radiate. 

At the same time a new wing is being 
added to the Retreat, which will complete 
a quadrangle or cloister. The new wing 
will contain sacristies, confraternity rooms, 
etc., whilst an upper storey will afford 
additional accommodation for students. 
The work is already commenced and at the 
present time is making good progress under 
the hands of the contractors. 

Building operations are also in progress 
at St. Gabriel’s Retreat, Enniskillen, which 
is being enlarged to accommodate a greater 
number of novices. 


ITALY. 
Province celebrates Golden Jubilee. 


The Passionists of the Province of Upper 
Italy, dedicated to the Sacred Heart of 
Mary, are celebrating this year the fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of their 
Province. One of the most flourishing 
provinces of Italy, it numbers more than 
250 professed religious. Amongst the 
numerous foundations which it possesses in 
Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria and Veneto 
is a House for Spiritual Exercises for Clergy 
at Caravate, which is frequented by priests 
from many Italian dioceses. Other important 
foundations are Pianezza, near Turm, the 
residence of the Fr. Provincial ; Brugnato ; 
Molare, not far from Ovada, the birthplace 
of St. Paul of the Cross; Cameri; Caravate : 
Sestri Ponente ; Pegli ; Carpesino, etc., ete. 
The Province has also been entrusted with 
the flourishing foreign mission in Tangan- 
yika, where the Fathers are in charge of the 
Prefecture Apostolic of Dodoma. To our 
brethren in Italy we send fraternal greetings 
and congratulations on behalf of The Cross. 


PORTUGAL. 
A Remembrance of the Passion. 


A beautiful gesture has been made by the 
Portuguese Hierarchy with a view to propa- 
gating devotion to the Sacred Passion. At 
the request of V. Rev. Fr. Theophile, C.P., 
Superior of the Passionists at Braga, the 
Hierarchy have recommended that the 
church bells throughout Portugal should be 
rung daily at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
in remembrance of the Death of Our Saviour 
upon the Cross. This laudable custom will 
also perpetuate the remembrance of the 
Holy Year or Jubilee of the Redemption. 
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Our Question Box: + 


Answers LO ONt 
Readers’ Queries. 


“ Teach me goodness, discipline and knowledge.” —Ps. exviii., 66: 


CLERICAL CELIBACY. 

Is it true that priests were married years 
ago 1—‘‘ Curious” (Co. Cork). 

As far back as apostolic times the custom 
arose that those in the higher orders among 
the clergy should practise celibacy. This 
custom did not become law in the Western 
Church until the beginning of the fourth 
century. From time to time this disciplinary 
law was strengthened by Popes and Councils, 
notably by Pope Gregory VII (1074), who 
jig sometimes erroneously described as the 
author of the law. The clergy of most of 
the Eastern Catholic Churches were married, 
but they were married prior to the reception. 
of the first major order, the deaconship, not 
afterward. Not even the Schismatie Churches 
allowed the higher clergy to marry after 
ordination. It is interesting to note that 
to-day there is a decided tendency among 
the Catholic Churches of the East to adopt 
the practice of the Latin Church in the 
matter of celibacy. 


DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

From the “‘ signs”? mentioned in the Gospel 
is tt possible to predict the coming of the day 
of judgment? The Scriptures foretold the 
first coming of Christ; may we not expect 
that they divulge with equal accuracy the time 
of the second coming ?—** Reader » (Co. Derry) 

There is no reason ‘‘ to expect the scrip- 
tures to divulge the time of the second 
coming ” just because they foretold the time 
of the first coming. Christ in His first coming 
“came not to judge the world,” hence there 
was no reason why His coming should not 
have been announced. But He will come 
again, and at His second coming He will 
“judge the living and the dead.” It is 
fitting that men be kept in uncertainty with 
regard to this second coming, because 
ignorance of the time of final reckoning is 
an extremely efficacious means of keeping 
our wayward nature in a state of prepared- 
ness. For those men who are to be alive 
at the end of the world, the crack of doom 
means the samo as the moment of death 
for the rest of us: w%z., the time when our 
credit and debit lists will be finally closed, 
when we shall be judged irrevocably by our 
works, when our eternal lot will be un- 
changeably fixed. 


AT MASS. 

During Mass is it proper for the congrega- 
tion to remain seated from the Offertory to 
the Sanctus? Or should they kneel down ?— 
“* Discussion ’’ (Rathmines). 

During a High Mass the members of the 
congregation are recommended to follow 
the directions prescribed for the clergy 
assisting in the sanctuary. They may 
therefore remain seated from the Offertory 
to the beginning of the Preface, the prayer 
which precedes the Sanctus. 

During a Low Mass, the members of the 
congregation may either remain seated or 


may kneel down during the same period, 
according to the prevailing local custom. 


“ CATHOLIC” OR “‘ ROMAN CATHOLIC ”? 

Should we of the true Church describe our- 
selves as ‘‘ Catholic” or ‘« Roman Catholic” ? 
If ‘‘ Catholic” only, when was the word 
“ Roman” introduced, and why was the 
change made ?—‘‘ Discussion ” (Rathmines). 

The ordinary name of the true Church. is 
“ Catholic,” which means “ universal.” The 
term ‘‘Roman Catholic,” frequently used 
to-day, has a two-fold meaning, one correct 
and the other erroneous. In the correct 
sense, “‘ Roman Catholic” emphasises the 
fact that the central point of Catholicity is 
Roman, the See of St. Peter. In the erro- 
neous sense, commonly held by those who 
are not members of the Church, the word 
“Roman” has a restrictive sense, and 
connotes only a portion of the Church, the 
inference being that there are other “* Catho- 
lics” who are not “‘ Roman ’”’—which is of 
course both false and absurd. The change 
was introduced in post-Reformation times. 
But the term ‘‘ Roman Catholic’ as com- 
monly used to-day, has a non-controversial 
significance and is also a recognised legal 
description. 


ROGATION DAYS. 

What are ‘* Rogation Days”? When are 
they observed 1—** Puzzled” (Dublin). 

“Rogation Days”—from the Latin 
rogare ; to ask—are observed on. April 25th 
and on the three days preceding Ascension 
Thursday. The Litany of the Saints is 
chanted in procession and a special Rogation 
Mass follows. They are observed to appease 
God’s wrath, to ask His protection and to 
invoke a blessing on the harvest. They were 
adopted in Rome under Pope Leo IIL 
(795-816) ; but their introduction is ascribed 
to an earlier date, as they were observed in 
Venice under St. Mamertus, circa 475. 


ST. EUPHEMIA 

Can you tell me anything of St. Euphemia ? 
When is her feast kept ?—‘‘ S.M.B. » (Belfast). 

St. Euphemia was a virgin martyr of 
Chalcedon, who suffered death about 307. 
Having consecrated her virginity to God, 
she aroused the wrath,of her pagan perse- 
cutors. She was imprisoned, subjected to 
many torments and eventually thrown to 
the wild beasts. Many churches have been 
dedicated in her honour. Her feast is kept 
on September 16th. 


PASSIONIST SISTERS. 
Where can I apply for information about 
the Passionist Sisters ?—‘‘M.McG.” (Co. 
Meath). 
Please send me the address of the Passionist 
Sisters in Dublin—< A.J.L.” (Co. Cavan). 
For information apply to Rev. Mother 
Superior, Passionist Convent, Kilcullen, Co- 
Kildare. The Passionist Sisters have no 
convent in the city of Dublin. 


Book Reviews 


AFRICAN ADVENTURE. By Father James, 
O.M.Cap. Dublin: “‘ Father Mathew 
Record’ Office, Chureh Street. 201 
pages, 3s. 6d. 

Although his primary concern was with 
the work of the Irish Capuchin Fathers in 
the Barotseland Mission, Fr. James has 
drawn, his picture of African Adventure upon 
such a wide canvas that the story of his 
journey and his experiences possesses the 
widest popular appeal. His book is a definite 
contribution to African mission-literature, 
for he surveys the field of the apostol- 
ate from many angles, and records the 
reactions of a thoughtful and experienced 
mind towards the numerous problems that 
perplex modern Africa. The historic back- 
ground to these problems is admirably 
filled in—indeed, without it no approach to 
the missionary situation would be complete ; 
whilst the book is enriched by quotation 
from standard works dealing with the many 
varied aspects of the ‘‘ Dark Continent.” 
His itinerary brought the author into close 
contact with missionaries in many parts of 
South Africa. With him we travel from 
Cape Town to Livingstone, along the Zambesi 
River, from Victoria Falls to Portuguese 
West Africa, and again right into the heart 
of the Barotse country, “as remote a region 
as any on the continent.” The epic story 
of the arrival of the Irish Capuchins and of 
the growth of their mission work from small 
beginnings to its present success is naturally 
presented in greater detail. It is a story of 
a fight against great odds and of ultimate 
triumph more thrilling than many a much- 
boosted “‘ best-seller.” Numerous illustra- 
tions enhance the appeal of a book that 
vividly records a journey that truly merits 
the title African Adventure. 

* % * * 

CECILIA. Another of St. Thérése’s Little 
Legion. By Benedict Williamson. Dub- 
ln: Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 185 
pages, 3s. 6d. net. 

Cecilia Eusepi, the subject of this bio- 
graphy, was a contemporary of Maria of 
Padua, being born two years before her, and 
dying one year after her. She was a native 
of Monteromano, in the Province of Viterbo, 
where she was born on February 17th, 1910; 
her holy death occurred on October Ist, 
1928. 

The picture given by the author of Cecilia’s 
school-days is a very attractive one. Perusing 
these pages, one can well understand the 
bewilderment of the good Cistercian Sisters 
when they noted the precociousness, the 
gaiety and the ingenuity of their little pupil. 
~ Cecilia was an extraordinary little girl, 
quite unlike all the others,” said one of the 
nuns; whilst the Prioress, with great 
penetration, recorded her own opinion : ‘“‘ If 
this little girl turns to the world she will 
give great scandal; if she perseveres in good 
she will become a great saint.” 

Fortunately, grace triumphed in her soul, 
and selecting St. Thérése of Lisieux as her 


model, Cecilia advanced rapidly in the 
spiritual life. Her devotion towards the 
Sacred Passion was a marked feature of her 
spirituality, and one which Fr. Williamson 
does well to emphasise. ‘‘ I am like a flower 
which opens beneath the shadow of the 
cross,”’ she wrote, ‘‘not a day passes that I 
do not feel the weight of that cross upon my 
shoulders. My crosses are not known 
because they are so intimate, so hidden; but 
they are none the less painful.’ She had 
indeed much to suffer ; most painful perhaps 
of all was that ill-health prevented her 
following out her vocation to the religious 
life. Fr. Williamson has done a good work 
by making this edifying story available to 
English readers. 


* * 1 * 


KNOTS UNTIED OF THE LATIN PSALTER. 
By Rev. F. Pinkman. London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 39 pages. 
2s. 6d. 

The clergy generally, and all those who 
recite the Latin Psalter, are under a debt 
of gratitude to Fr. Pinkman for the useful 
vade-mecum of the more obscure passages, 
which his industry has supplied. Whilst a 
knowledge of the Hebrew original is much 
to be desired, the primary need of the clergy 
is to understand the version which they use 
daily in the Liturgy. Whilst many passages 
are obscure and difficult, the author well 
remarks that “‘it is naivety, if not great 
impudence, to say they have no meaning 
at all.’ The greater part of this book 
contains an alphabetical reference list of 
words and phrases with peculiar meanings. 
To this Fr. Pinkman adds seven notes on 
common Hebrew and Greek Constructions ; 
whilst in conclusion he gives a translation 
of the more obscure passages in the Psalms. 
Students of the Latinity of the Vulgate 
Psalter will find this book of invaluable 
assistance in translating the text. But we 
do wish that Fr. Pinkman had chosen a 
simpler title for this useful and timely 
compilation. 

* * * * 

Amongst new pamphlets issued by the 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, we 
particularly recommend The Rights and 


Duties of Labour, by V. Rev. Canon Kel- , 
leher, S.T.L., which deals in straightforward » 


fashion with much-diseussed topics of the 
day. Based upon the doctrine laid down in 
the masterly Encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, this pamphlet merits a wide circu- 
lation, especially amongst members of study- 
clubs. A study of its contents should 
contribute much to the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion upon the rights 
as well as the obligations of the worker. 
Other pamphlets are The Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, by Gearoid A. Mae Eoin; The Mother 
of Jesus was There, Thoughts on the Way 
of the Cross, by M.J.; The Strange Ways 
of God, by E. J. O’Brien ; and The Mystery 
of the East Wing, by G. Leslie Baker. 
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Death of a Passionist in Australia 


Widespread regret was felt throughout 
the Archdiocese of Sydney when it was 
known that Fr. Gerard (Chester), C.P., had 
died suddenly on Thursday, April 2nd, at 
St. Brigid’s Retreat, Marrickville. It was 
whilst making a visit to comfort some 
bereaved parishioners that Fr. Gerard was 
ealled to his eternal reward at the age of 
seventy-two years. 

Born in Westminster, London, in 1864, 
the late Fr. Gerard migrated to Australia 
at an early age. His father, a military 
officer, was first stationed in India, and 
later was resident military commandant on 
Thursday Island. Prior to his religious 
vocation Fr. Gerard was employed in various 
Government services in Port Darwin, 
Northern Territory and Thursday Island, 
and later in the Queensland National Bank, 
Brisbane. In August, 1894, he entered the 
Novitiate of the Passionist Fathers at 


Goulburn, and on the completion of his 
studies, was ordained by Bishop Gallagher 
in 1900. During his life as a Passionist— 
more than forty years—he was chiefly 
engaged in parochial duties, except during 
the Great War, when he served as military 
chaplain in Adelaide and in New South 
Wales. 

Devoted to all, he was essentially the 
friend of the poor and the sick. His tireless 
labours for many years in Sydney had gained 
him the affectionate esteem and respect of 
all classes. His responsiveness to the needs 
of others was the most remarkable feature of 
his abounding spirit of charity. 

At the Solemn Office and Requiem Mass 
at Marrickville, His Grace Archbishop 
Sheehan presided, whilst many priests, both 
secular and regular, attended the obsequies. 
A brief but eloquent panegyric was preached 
by V. Rev. Fr. Bede, C.P. 
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Ghe Guild of 
St. Gabriel] 


A Literary Circle for Doung Readers 
of ‘The Cross.” 


Conducted by Francis. 


RULES OF THE GUILD. 
I. The Guild of St. Gabriel is a literary circle : open 
to boys and girls under 19 years of age. 


II. The members will be expected to spread devotion 
to St. Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising 
the virtues of purity, charity and truth. and by living 
lives worthy of him’ who is to be their model and their 
guide. 

Til. They will endeavour to bring ag many new 
members as they can into the Guild of St, Gabriel. 
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THE CROSS 


everywhere.” I should like to quote more 
and more of your delightful letter, Mary, but 
alas! space forbids. I hope you will enter 
for our competitions. Another beautiful 
letter comes from FLrora MacPHEe, who is 
also a boarder in St. Columba’s, and it was, 
indeed, a pleasure to hear from our old friend. 
She has been busy recruiting for the Guild 
and. introduces five new members this month. 
A joyful welcome to the following little 
Highlanders :—Annizr McPHrerson, VERA 
Macponatp, THERESA MAacPHEE and LorNA 
Macponatp. I hope they may find happiness 
in the Guild and that they will often write 
to Francis. Flora is a fluent Gaelic speaker. 
I am glad you are so interested in the glorious 
old language of the Gael. Your description 
of a wall is most delightful. It makes me 
long to visit Fort William, notwithstanding 
the crossing of the Minch, with all its terrors. 
Perhaps next month I may have space to 
give an extract from your letter for the benefit 
of the Guild members. Dear SHEILA 
McManon, your lovely letter gave me very 
great pleasure, and I much appreciate your 
kind remarks about the little ‘‘ passage.” 
Indeed, I feel you are a sad flatterer, but it 
is good to know that those few humble words 
bring joy to at least one young heart. I 
agree with all you have to say about the 
garden in July. Like you, too, I miss “‘ the 
clear, clean freshness of spring.” However, 
every month has its own charms. It would 
be dull if it were always spring. A hearty 
handshake to Paimip CaAwimy, of St. Nathy’s 
College, Ballaghaderreen. I hope he will bring 
several of his boy friends along next time. 
We want more strapping young fellows in the 
Guild. Thanks for your kind letter, Maupiz 
Irwin, and for your prayers. I trust you will 
be in a more cheerful mood when next you 
write. Make the most of the holidays and 
enjoy the sunshine and all the lovely gifts 
of God and you will be happy. God grant you 
a long life and every blessing. From the 
green, waving fields of the Curragh, Brupa 
McSHorratt sends a sweet little note. I 
missed you and Joe sorely all these months. 
You are a busy little girl, Breda, so I will 
forgive you this time. I hope you will have 
lots of leisure during the summer to concen- 
trate on the Guild. Tell Joe to send us one of 
his funny stories for a good laugh. Over the 
sunlit seas floats a big packet of letters for 
Francis. Lo! they are from St. Gerard’s 
Hospital, Coleshill, Birmingham : lovely little 
letters, full of cheer and sweetness and the 
fragrant innocence of childhood. I am glad 
little DorotHy Barry is so much improved 
in health. You will always write to Francis, 
won’t you, Dorothy? It is with joy we 
enlarge our St. Gerard’s section of the Guild 
by admitting to membership Dorothy’s new 
recruits :—Mary APpPLEBY, WINIFRED Mar- 
tin, DorotHy GARDNER, SHEILA JOHNSTONE, 
and WINIFRED MoorseHovuse. I am interested 
in your little letter, Sama JOHNSTONE, and 
in all that you have to tell me. I pray that 
our dear Lady of Lourdes may obtain your 


requests and that her Divine Son will cure 
you. Some day I hope you will find your 
name amongst the prize-winners, Mary 
AppLeBy. Tell me about your visit to Lourdes, 
WINIFRED MooREHEAD. I am sure you are 
looking forward to going again. Lucky 
Winifred. Emma Garpner tells me ‘‘ the 
gardens are looking lovely with all their 
beautiful flowers in bloom.” It must be 
alluringly beautiful there now, Emma. Many 
thanks to Ernest Hanparp and WINIFRED 
Martin, for their letters. God bless you all! 


THE AWARDS. i 

In the competition for the best essay on 
“The Garden in July” the prize is awarded 
to SHemtA McManon, 9 Holland Park, Knock, 
Belfast. 

In the competition for the best story of 
a Dog, the prize goes to Putte CawLEy, 
St. Nathy’s College, Ballaghaderreen, Co. 
Roscommon. 

In the competition for the best essay on 
“Summer in the Fields,” the prize is awarded 
to JoE McSHortTALy, Curragh Camp, Maddens- 
town, Co. Kildare. 

Badges of St. Gabriel go to Ftora MoPuus, 
St. Columba’s, Fort William, Inverness-shire, 
Scotland, and to Dorotuy Barry, St. Gerard’s 
Hospital, Coleshill, Birmingham, England. 


AUGUST COMPETITIONS. 

For MrmBers aGep 16 to 19—A Prize is 
offered for the most interesting letter to 
Francis on any subject. 

For MemBers aGep 13 to 16—A Prize is 
offered for the best essay on ‘‘ My Favourite 
Song and Why.” 

For MEMBERS UNDER 13—A_ Prize is 
offered for the best essay on ‘‘ What I should 
like to be when I grow up.” : 

SEND BEFORE JuLy 10TH. 
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First Communion Torn. 
Little hearts of sweeter fragrance 
Than the lily flowers they bear, 
Little souls of brighter radiance 
Than the snow-white robes they wear 
Litile ones athirst for Jesus 
In the rose-flush of life’s dawn— 
Little living Tabernacles 
On this First Communion morn. 
Litile lips whose whispered secrets 
Reach the throne of God above— 
Little ears that hear the answer 
Of the Master’s tender love. 

Intile favourites of Jesus, 

He Himself hath blessed your lot, 

Saying, “* Let the little children 

Come to Me—forbid them not.” 
—(The Imeldist). 
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